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The New Year in Kiwanis 


By John H. Moss 


International President 


MCTUATED by a desire to achieve in large measure, and encouraged by a promised 
¢ wealth of cooperation, your President is hopeful of making this year prominent in the 
annals of KIWANIS history. 

We have harvested the benefits of the past; ours is the duty to sow for the 
future. Our activities will reflect not only the momentum of*the years that have 

one, but our ambitions for the months that are to come. Being a labor of love, our 
- labor shall be no less than our love. 

With the thought that a great diversity of efforts is the mortuary of achievement and that in 
singleness of purpose reposes the secret of success, your executive has determined to concentrate the 
attention and activity of our officers and members upon a few, rather than a multiplicity of endeavors. 

Continued activity will be encouraged for those former objectives the character of which has not 
yet permitted complete attainment. These are our efforts first, in behalf of underprivileged children, 
second, in behalf of a more sympathetic understanding between those living in urban and rural dis- 
tricts, and third, in behalf of a higher conception of citizenship duties. 

To the foregoing policies in activities will be added, first, an effort to seek an adequate expres- 
sion of the ideals of Kiwanis as applied to business and professional standards, and to promote the 
acceptance of those principles in both business and professional life; second, the ‘crystallization of the 
thought of KIWANIS on matters of national and international import through presentation of facts on 
selected subjects by competent authorities through the pages of The KIWANIS Magazine; third, the 
enlistment of the interest of all KIWANIS clubs in providing vocational guidance and placement for 
young men and women through KIWANIS members offering advice in their respective classifications. 

In all these lines of endeavor, we find an irresistible appeal to our consciences and characters. 
That our several clubs, in the pursuit of these purposes, may achieve in large measure, is the ardent 
hope of the official family. a character and readily lending themselves to practical achieve- 
ment, the objectives should enlist the active interest and arouse the earnest support of our entire 
membership. 

KIWANIS has never failed in any of its undertakings, and | believe its triumphs may be traced 
to certain definite causes—the character of its membership, the cheerfulness with which the member- 
ship responds to every call of duty, the altruistic character of our objectives, and the fact that our 
undertakings are based upon a firm foundation of ethics. 

Through ten years of well-directed effort KIWANIS has developed into a strong and powerful 
organization, its influence devoted to progress and prosperity, its efforts far-reaching toward all that 
makes for advancement. 

What our future shall be, no words or prophecy can reveal. Suffice it to say that should our 
destiny be directed by discretion, energy, and wisdom, its potency for good cannot be over-estimated. 
The duty then of today and tomorrow is to crystallize our hopes for the future into well-chosen efforts 
to realize them. These efforts must combine the thoroughly aroused interest of the individual mem- 
bers with the activity of the officers, for then and only then, will we continue to develop our usefulness 
and maintain the confidence and respect of all. 

The future holds promise even of greater usefulness for KIWANIS. Our organization is potential 
with power for good and stands only upon the threshold of its possibilities. But to raise its attain- 
ments to the full level of its privileges, will require the active interest and earnest support of each 
individual KIWANIAN. Its achievements will be in direct proportion to the interest and activity of its 
members. 

Let us, therefore, with a pride in the past, a contentment in the present, and a hope in the future, 
re-dedicate ourselves with renewed vigor to the promotion of our purposes and the accomplishment of 
all our KIWANIS desires. 
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th Credit Union od 
the Community , 





S04 years. Its value as a Means 
* of promoting thrift and 
eliminating usury, and something 
of its educational possibilities have 
been discussed frequently in news- 
papers and magazines. So you may 
have met the credit union before. 
The subject has not, however, to 
my knowledge, been approached as 
yet from the viewpoint of the indi- 
vidual community—the value of the 
credit union to the home town. 

If my understanding of the K1- 
WANIs club is correct—the individ- 
ual club is concerned with the home 
town and is primarily of value as a 
means of symbolizing the best that 
there is in community spirit; nor do 
I understand that the Krwanis club 
stops when it has voiced the spirit 


By Edward A. Filene 
President, Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau 


of the community—but rather that 
it translates that spirit into specific 
accomplishment. Possibly, there- 
fore, members of the Krwanis clubs 
may be practically interested in the 
community aspect of the credit 
union. 

To get the right point of view— 
may I detour a bit and approach the 
average city—the “home town,” 
which has so much of the ideal in 
it—and would strive for a much 
closer realization of the ideal? Unfor- 
tunately (and possibly here is an 
interesting problem forsome national 
organization interested in civic af- 
fairs) the approach by rail to the 
home town is very apt to be unin- 
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viting. While there is a big sign 
at the outskirts of the town, telling 
what a superior place it is in which 
to live and do business, yet the 
traveller is first greeted by ugly 
factories, which look both in- 
hospitable and unsanitary, then a 
stretch of untidy back yards next 
adjoining, with houses much in 
need of repair and paint and 
fences that haven’t been white- 
washed since Tom Sawyer was a 
boy; a garage—obviously the meta- 
morphosis of the livery stable of an 
earlier period and streets in frequent 
upheaval; then the station. 

But still, when you alight and 
wander round town for an hour or 
two, you find that the city has 
simply put its worst foot forward at 
the gates. You will note several 
business streets with prosperous and 
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inviting stores, the City Hall and 
the Public Library in good working 
order, the Honor Roll in the public 
square, telling its mute but thrilling 
story of what “our boys” did in 
France; some fine old streets with 
homes abiding in neighborly seclu- 
sion behind the trees—where the 
gay shouts of little children at play 
supply sweet music. 

In the best block in town you will 
find the Chamber of Commerce, a 
symbol of the group cousciousness 
of the business men of that place, 
and if you hunt carefully, you will 
find, doing business under various 
names and titles which generally 
suggest a most benevolent purpose, 
money lenders, who despite their 
alluring advertising and the splen- 
dor of their trade names, are more 
apt than otherwise to be just plain, 
unadorned “loan sharks.” 

The Chamber of Commerce, as I 
have noted above, represents organ- 
ized group consciousness and it con- 
stitutes in the town one expression 
of the cooperative instinct which 
is inherent in the human species. 
However man originated, whether 
in a jungle or in the Garden of Eden, 
he has, from the beginning had this 
inclination to “run in the pack.” 
He had it when he lived in a cave and 
with his fellows, hunted the prehis- 
toric mammoth; it spurred him on 
to organize the tribe and then the 
nation; it accounts for organized 
industry and for organized labor. 
The sense of a common love for the 
“home town’’ in part measure at 
least accounts for the KrwaNis 
club, and it is the co- 
operative instinct which 
makes the credit union pos- 
sible. The two—the K1- 
WANIS club and the credit 
union—can Le of much serv- 
ice to each other; the credit 
union as another means 
whereby the Kiwanis club may 
serve the community and the Kr- 
WANIS club as a most effective med- 
ium through which credit union 
development in any “home town” 
may be made possible. 

It must be borne in mind that no 
one gains from the organization of a 
credit union except the members of 
it and the community, as the credit 
union materially contributes to the 
upbuilding of good citizenship; there- 
fore the promotion of credit union 
development, must of necessity, be 
carried forward by some individual 
or organization which is capable of 
performing a disinterested public 
service without hope of personal 
gain. 

What then is a credit union? 
How does it affect the money lender 
with the benevolent title? What 
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does it mean to Miss Brown, the 
teacher of the fifth grade at the 
Ward 5 School, when she suddenly 
has to face a serious operation? 
How is it concerned with the thou- 
sand employes of the big factory 
down by the tracks? What does it 
mean—translated in homes of hap- 
piness and opportunity? 

It is difficult to so define a credit 
union that the definition will not 
sound a bit dull and uninteresting; 
let us, therefore, get the definition 
over with. A credit union is a 
cooperative savings and loan asso- 
ciation, organized within a specific 
group in the way and manner pre- 
scribed in a state law authorizing 
its organization. There are at pres- 
ent laws of this sort in twenty-three 
states. Illinois and Michigan are 
the most recent. While the credit 
union has been described as a “bank 
in a miniature,” it is unlike any 
other type of banking institution. 

To begin with, each credit union 
is organized within a specific group. 
One such group in the home town, 
for example, might well be the 
employes of the public schools, in 
which event Miss Brown, the teacher, 
would get the credit relief she needs 
when she has to borrow to defray 
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There are some gentlemen, with nice offices and titles, who make 
loans ‘“‘without publicity’’—but at usurious rates 


the cost of her operation—in her 
own credit union. The group may 
be large. Thirteen thousand em- 
ployes of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company be- 
long to the eight credit unions 
composed of the employes of 
this one company and one of 
these eight credit unions has five 
thousand members. On the other 
hand, there is a little neighborhood 
credit union in East Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, which operates very 
effectively for the thirty families 
whose women folks constitute the 
membership. The groups also vary 
in character. 

As this is being written, for exam- 
ple, credit unions of postal employes 
are being organized in cooperation 
with the Director of Service Rela- 
tions, attached to the office of the 
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Postmaster General, not only to 
promote thrift within the great body 
of Uncle Sam’s army in grey, but 
also to solve their very difficult cred- 
it problem. Credit unions of this 
sort have already been organized in 
fifteen states. One of these credit 
unions, within less than a year after 
its organization, has assets of over 
seventy-five thousand dollars and a 
total membership of over a thousand. 
It has made eight hundred loans in 
the brief period of its existence. 
Then there are credit unions within 
church parishes, fraternal orders, 
neighborhood and rural groups. 

It is not difficult to visualize the 
credit unions possible in the home 
town and what will happen to the 
lender with the benevolent title 
when these home town credit unions 
are organized and care for the credit 
problems of their members at bank 
rates of interest. 

Furthermore, the credit union is 
a real cooperative society based on 
the Rochdale plan; the membership 
is limited to the groups and the 
money comes exclusively from the 
members; loans are made only to 
members and the management is 
by officers chosen by and from 
the membership in meetings in 
which each member has a single 
vote whether he has one share or 
a thousand. All the profits are 
divided among the members in 
interest and dividends. Credit 
unions are under the supervision 
of the State Department of Bank- 
ing and are annually examined and 
the law is crammed full of additional 
+ safeguards. They have an 

extraordinary record for 
honest and efficient man- 
agement. The great 
Skandia Credit Union of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 
forexample, has operated 
for eight years without 
a loss and now has assets of a 
million dollars. 

The credit union mission is three- 
fold; first to promote thrift among 
the members of the group; then to 
use the money thus accumulated to 
create for the members credit facili- 
ties at legitimate rates of interest 
and finally to educate the member- 
ship in matters having to do with 
the management and control of 
money. 

There are many fine thrift agen- 
cies in the home town—and they are 
all worthy of support so long as they 
are properly managed and supervised 
but the credit union is a specialist 
in thrift promotion. It is geared 
down to the saving capacity of the 
member of the group who is least 
able to save. Therefore, a credit 
union share has a small par-value— 

























generally five dollars—payable in 
cash or in weekly installments, the 
installment unit being sometimes as 
small as ten cents and rarely more 
then twenty-five cents. While larger 
deposits are very welcome—yet the 
saver who can save but little finds 
the credit union anxious to be of 
service to him, and the credit union, 
by the weekly plan, makes saving for 
him an easily acquired habit—there- 
by making appreciable saving even- 
tually possible. 

Credit unions therefore start ‘from 
scratch’—with practically nothing. 
The oldest credit union in North 
America has operated without a 
loss for twenty-five years, started 
with twenty-six dollars, and has 
present assets of a million and a half; 
the original membership of the first 
credit union of employes of the New 
England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company was 
fifteen—the initial assets, 
twenty dollars. A credit 
union in an industrial unit 
in New Jersey accumulated 
assets of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in three 
months. Municipal em- 
ployes in a Massachusetts 
city have over a hundred 
thousand dollars in their 
credit union. The value 
of the credit union as a 
thrift agency has been so 
often demonstrated that it 
is no longer open to ques- 
tion. 

There is a reason for 
credit union popularity as 
as a thrift agency; it pays fair di- 
vidends on small savings and oper- 
ates to meet the convenience of the 
saver. As it in turn does business 
with a bank—no one is the loser by 
its activities. A credit union of mu- 
nicipal employes at the “home town”’ 
would have its office at City Hall 
next the paymaster’s window and 
be open on payday. A neighbor- 
hood credit union is open evenings 
and located in the most central part 
of the neighborhood to be served. 
Every effort is made to meet the 
convenience of the member. 

Next we come to the use of the 
money accumulated. One writer 
on this subject said most aptly that 
“the credit union mobilizes the mon- 
ey of its members and then uses it 
exclusively for the benefit of the 
members to whom it belongs.” 
Credit union funds are used to 
create credit facilities for the mem- 
bers at legitimate rates of interest 
for provident purposes. The inter- 
pretation of ‘provident purpose” 
is that the loan must promise to be 
of benefit to the borrower. 
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That brings us to usury and the 
gentleman with the nice office and 
the high sounding title who makes 
loans “without publicity or incon- 
venience.”’ 

Usury is an ugly word—but it 
describes the inevitable result of a 
combination of circumstances and 
there will always be usury so long 
as these two circumstances are 
allowed to combine. When Mr. A. 
is in great need of money and has 
no place to go where he can borrow 
it at a fair rate of interest, he must 
borrow it an unfair rate of interest, 
and there have always been usurers 
lying in 
wait for 
him. So 
long as the 
majority of 
the people 
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The man with smaller credit facilities can dig into his own pie 


and get a plum 


(if you will just make a bit of a 
census of the folks who, in the 
“home town” pass the busy corner 
of Main & Broad Streets, between 
noon and one o’clock on Saturday 
you could find out the truth of the 
matter) are without normal credit 
facilities there will be usury. 

To illustrate, citing a case which 
is by no means unusual; a young 
man needed to borrow $150 because 
of a necessary operation on his wife. 
He went to a lender in a state where 
the lender may legally charge 36% 
on loans of less than $300. The 
lender caused the borrower to sign 
a note for $301 and gave him $150 
in cash and a receipt on account for 
$151. The note carries an interest 
charge of 10% a month on $301 or 
240% on $150, which rate is not 
reduced as payments are made on 
the principal sum—so that the rate 
increases as the debt decreases. 
That is individual usury. Within 
one unit of 4,000 employes 1,200 were 
found to be paying tribute to loan 
sharks and the first 100 loans exam- 
ined carried an average interest rate 
of 180%. That is’ collective usury. 
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In connection with our credit union 
work, we have investigated usury 
in many states; when we have looked 
for it—we have found it’ practiced 
on school teachers, professional men, 
small business men, laborers, clerks 
—the sort of folks who live in the 
“home town” and upon whose indi- 
vidual happiness the collective hap- 
piness of the “home town’’ depends. 

The solution? If there were a 
drought no one would propose a 
remedy which did not point in some 
fashion to water. You cannot save 
a starving man by passing a law 
against starvation. There have been 


usury laws a-plenty—most of them 


without means of enforcement and 
overlooking the fact that usury 
results from an acute need for credit, 
which need must be satisfied. The 
very nature of usury makes for 
secrecy; as the lender coins into 
usurious profits the fear—the pride 
—the necessity and the ignorance 
of the borrower. 
Some years ago the Russell Sage 
Foundation made a care- 
ful study of this subject 
and reached the correct 
conclusion that legislation 
which did not _ provide 
credit facilities would be 
most ineffective. As a re- 
sult of that study the 
Uniform Small Loans law 
was devised and is now 
operative in many states. 
It permits the lender to 
charge 42% on loans of 
less than $300 and sub- 
jects him to state regu- 
lation and control. It is based on 
the theory that this is the lowest 
rate at which the private lender 
can operate at a fair profit and 
the net result of the operation 
of this law has been good as an 
alleviative much better a regulated 
42Y, than an unrestricted 240%. 
But the credit union is the event- 
ual solution because it has now been 


‘frequently demonstrated that by 


cooperative credit, this particular 
type of small loans business can be 
handled at approximately bank rates. 
The Massachusetts credit unions 
did a total business last year of over 
twelve millon dollars and that is 
but a small beginning in one state. 

Finally, the credit union may 
profoundly contribute to the stabil- 
ity of the citizenship in the home 
town; it can do much for the 
employes of that great factory down 
by the tracks and the employes of 
that factory, and in turn, can do 
much for the town. Consider for a 
moment with me two men, both 
employed at the factory. One of 

. (Turn to page 336) 
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By E. E. Lape, Member-in-charge 


Committee of The American Peace Award 


JHE World Court has been 
madetheunfinished business 
of the Senate for Decem- 





ber 17 next. By that time 
it will be nearly three years since 
President Harding—in February, 
1923—first urged the Senate of the 


United States to insure the partici- 
pation of the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague, generally 
known as the World Court. 

At the same time President Hard- 
ing presented to the Senate the four 
conditions or reservations upon 
which he believed we should adhere 
to the Court. These are the famous 
“Harding-Hughes terms”’ later fully 
endorsed by President Coolidge. 

The first of these conditions or 
reservations, which were formulated 
by Ex-Secretary of State Hughes, is 
that adherence to the World Court 
shall not involve the United States 
in any legal relation to the League 
of Nations or the assumption of any 
obligations by the United States 
under the Covenant of the League. 
The other three Harding-Hughes- 
Coolidge reservations provide that 
the United States shall participate 
on equal terms with other nations 
in the election of the judges of the 
Court, who are elected by the Coun- 
cil and Assembly of the League of 
Nations; that the United States 
shall pay a fair share of the expenses 
of the Court; and that the statute 
establishing the Court shall not be 
amended without our consent. 

In addition to these four condi- 
tions there has been proposed a 
fifth one, in which President Cool- 
idge is reported to be especially in- 
terested: this provides that the 
United States shall not be bound 
by any advisory opinion of the 
Court unless the United States has 
been one of the nations requesting 


the opinion. Probably the real con- 
flict in the Senate next December 
will center around many widely dif- 
fering proposals as to the terms upon 
which we should adhere to the 
Court. The Harding-Hughes-Cool- 
idge terms are certainly not the only 
possible terms of adherence. Their 
importance lies in the fact that they 
are the only terms thus far proposed 
that have proved acceptable to 
leaders of both parties. Republi- 
can and Democratic resolutions em- 
bodying these terms have alike been 
introduced in the Senate. 

It is probable that the sentiment 
of the country would support the 
Senate on any terms or conditions 
of adherence that would make pos- 
sible the maintenance of the exist- 
ing Court. Some of the World 
Court resolutions thus far intro- 
duced, however, while nominally 
providing for our entry into the 
Court, would actually defer it for 
many years, because the conditions 
of adherence which they propose 
would in all probability not be ac- 
ceptable to the 48 nations already 
in the Court. In this category be- 
longs the Pepper World Court reso- 
lution. It proposes a separate elec- 
toral commission to choose the 
judges, made up of representatives 
from all the nations, to assemble 
from all over the world for this 
purpose and no other. The 48 
nations now in the Court are not 
likely to agree to this new and ex- 
pensive method, when they have a 
method in operation now which 
entails no such costs. Moreover, 
this resolution would require Can- 
ada, Ireland, New Zealand and 


Australia to give up their votes— 
which they are not likely to do. 





A number of members of the 
Senate, as well as probably millions 
of private citizens throughout the 
country, while opposed to the League 
of Nations, are earnest advocates 
of the World Court on the Harding- 
Hughes terms and express satisfac- 
tion with the proviso, expressed in 
the first of these conditions, to the 
effect that our adherence to the 
Court shall not involve the United 
States in any legal relation to the 
League. There still remains with 
reference to the Court, however, 
some remnant of the feeling that 
the Court is an instrument of the 
League, created by it. 


The Court Is An American Idea 


On the contrary, the present 
World Court is an American idea. 
It is true that the Court in its pres- 
ent form owes its existence to the 
initiative of the League, but the 
Permanent Court today is essen- 
tially the same Court that was 
urged by American delegates at 
the Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907. 

The United States has believed 
for many years in the judicial 
settlement of international disputes. 
At the first Hague conference in 
1899, therefore, our delegates were 
instructed to present a carefully 
devised project for a permanent 
court in the sense in which we 
ordinarily use the word—that is, 
a body of permanent judges meet- 
ing in court and hearing cases like 
our Supreme Court. 

When this proposal was made at 
this first Hague Conference in 1899, 
however, the delegates from the 
other nations had apparently no 
such instructions to go by as our 
delegates had, and the idea of a 
permanent court was not realized 
at that conference. 















The plan put forth by the British 
delegates was accepted instead. This 
plan created the ‘‘Hague Court of 
Arbitration,’ which has been in 
existence since 1899. We should 
not confuse the old Hague Court 
with the present World Court. 
The old Hague Court, as those who 
were instrumental in creating it 
would be the first to acknowledge, 
is not a World Court at all; it is 
simply a list of arbitrators made 
up of four persons chosen by each 
nation, from which each nation 
that is party to a dispute may choose 
two arbitrators, these four to choose 
an umpire. The Court never meets, 
and it has no real jurisdiction. Mr. 
Elihu Root says of it, “The old 
Court of Arbitration was not, prop- 
erly speaking, a court; it was simply 
a panel of persons available to act 
as judges, and a clerk’s office to 
carry on the administrative business 
made necessary whenever an arbi- 
tral tribunal was selected from this 
panel.”” Some of the enemies of 
the present World Court are arguing 
that. it would be better for the 
United States to reject the existing 
Permanent Court and insist upon 
making a World Court out of the 
old Hague Court of Arbitration. 
Their position gains little strength 
from the comment made on the 
old Hague Court by Mr. Root, who 
was instrumental in the creation 
of both courts. 

At the Second Hague Confer- 
ence in 1907, the American dele- 
gates again attempted to secure a 
permanent court which would really 
be a court and not a list of arbi- 
trators. The chief difficulty that 
arose in this connection was the 
difficulty of finding an impartial 
method of electing the judges of 
such a permanent court. It seemed 
impossible to devise a method that 
would satisfy the large and small 
nations alike. 

The grouping of the nations after 
the war in the League of Nations 
suggested to Mr. Elihu Root a 
method of electing the judges which 
would be fair to large and small 
nations alike. The Council of the 
League of Nations contains the larg- 
-er nations; the Assembly of the 
League consists of all the member 
nations, large and small, each with 
one vote. Mr. Root’s 
plan for electing the 
judges of the World 
Court therefore  sug- 
gested that 
the Council 
and the As- 
sembly, each 
acting inde- 
pendently of 
the other, but 
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concurrently, must elect the judges. 
Thus any judge elected would be 
acceptable to large powers and 
small nations alike. 


What Nations Are Now In the Court? 


Forty-eight of the 55 nations 
that are members of the League 
have signed the protocol of the 
Court. These 48 nations are Al- 
bania, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, British Empire, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Chile, China, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, the Dominican 
Republic, Esthonia, Finland, France 
Greece, Haiti, Hungary, India, 
Italy, Japan, Latvia, Liberia, Lith- 
uania, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Panama, 
Paraguay, Persia, Poland, Portugal, 
Roumania, Salvador, Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State, Siam, Union of South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. 


What Nations Are Not in the Court? 


Fifteen nations or states of the 
world are outside the Court. They 
consist of seven states that are 
members of the League but not of 
the Court, viz., Abyssinia, Argentina, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Irish Free 
State, Nicaragua, and Peru, and of 
the eight states in the world that 
are not members of the League, 
viz., Afghanistan, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Germany, Mexico, the Russian Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, Tur- 
key, and the United States of 
America. 

The United States seems to belong 
with the first group! 


Will the World Court Prevent War? 


It is too much to say that it will. 
The World Court simply provides 
a method for resorting to inter- 
national law in the case of dispute 
between two countries, provided 
that both parties to the dispute 
desire the case to be brought before 
it. In other words we could appeal 
to the Court, but we could not be 
hailed be- 
fore it. 
President 
Coolidge 
very well 
pointed 
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this out when he said in his message 
to Congress on December 6, 1923, 
“The Court is simply a convenient 
instrument of adjustment, to which 
we could go but to which we could 
not be brought.” 


Why Are We Not In the Court? 

Why, after a space of nearly 
three years, after two presidents 
have requested speedy Senate ac- 
tion, has the Senate not voted on 
the question yet? A record vote of 
the Senate on this question has never 
yet been taken. 

There is every evidence that an 
overwhelming majority of our citi- 
zens in every community are in 
favor of our participation in the 
World Court on the Harding-Hughes 
terms. The national platforms of 
both major political parties favor 
the Court. Practically all the great 
organizations of the country have 
repeatedly urged adherence to the 
Court on these terms. These or- 
ganizations include, for instance: 
The United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the National League of 
Women Voters, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Federa- 
tion of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the American Jewish Con- 
gress, the American Federation of 
Labor, and many others. Thou- 


sands of World Court meetings 
have been held throughout the 
country in which citizens have 


urged speedy Senate action on the 
Court. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty is a 
lack of understanding of the Court 
inside the Senate and outside it. 
For that reason the best approach 
to a point of view on the Court is 
certainly a knowledge of the facts 
of its organization and its accomp- 
lishments. These are briefly stated 
here: 

Judges of the Court 

There are eleven Judges, with a 
term of nine years, eligible for re- 
election; they receive a salary of 
15,000 Dutch florins which is a little 
over $6,000, with an additional 
“duty allowance’ for expenses. 
There are also four Deputy Judges. 

The Judges include men of the 
highest type, such as Lord Finlay 
of Great Brit- 
ain, formerly 
Attorney 
General and 
Lord Chan- 
cellor of the 
British Em- 
pire, and a 
member of 
the Perma- 
(Turn to page 

334) 
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’ THERE had been such an 
organization as Kiwanis in this 
country in 1860, there never 
would have been in this repub- 
lic any Civil War. 

That conflict grew out of the fact that 
men did not know each other; they did 
not understand each other, and were not 
able to vision the viewpoint, each of the 
other. There were men by the thousand 
in the North who thought everybody 
who lived South of the Mason and Dixon 
Line was a Simon Legree. That was not 
true, of course. There were thousands 
of people in the South who thought that 
everybody who lived in the North was 
the typical New England peddler that 
had been selling wooden nutmegs in the 
Valley of the Connecticut. That wasn’t 
true. Each misunderstood the other. 
So it seems to me that one of the funda- 
mental things making for the nationality 
of this Republic is an organization like 
this, that makes the people of the different 
sections of the country understand 
and know each other. There has to 
be some sort of a centripetal force to draw 
these different sections of the country 
together as well as to reach out to breth- 
ren across the boundary line, who are the 
same people as we are, and have that 
same language that we have, and the 
same institutions which we enjoy. There 
has to be some centripetal force to bring 
them together and to make them under- 
stand each other. That force, I think, 
is furnished by this great organization, 
because that is one of the things that it 
does 

I, myself, am tremendously proud to 
be a humble member of the organization. 
There are certain things that I think 
Kiwanis stands for, as 
I have understood it in 
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Senator Frank B. Willis 


letters that form the name were indica- 
tive of certain characteristics that are 
predominant in the work of this organ- 
ization. 

The first one, K.—Kindness is the 
outstanding quality in the creed of 
Kiwanis. It harbors no hate or rivalry. 
It feels that the climb to success is made 
more arduous as the way is strewn with 
wrecks. There was a time when business 
men and professional men each looked 
upon the other as a hated rival. But 
this organization appeared, and others 
perhaps, that are like minded, have 
served to draw attention to the fact that 


after all the two grocery men or the two 
hardware dealers or the two preachers 
or the two lawyers in that town who 
wish to belong to the organization— 
they are not rivals, they are friendly 
competitors with interests that are very 
largely common. Each toiling upward 
would help the other and so help himself. - 
The spirit of good fellowship banishes 
the narrowness of the short vision. And 
so Krwanis stands first for Kindness. 

Second. Initiative is the second bea- 
con light on the Krwanis airway. This 
organization—and I am telling you this 
not because I read it in a book or because 
I heard somebody say it, but because I 
know from my membership in the organ- 
ization that this is a faet—Kriwanis 
starts things, and finishes them too. 
This world abounds in fine motives and 
benevolent plans, but they need a starter, 
somebody to take the initiative, some 
organization with the impelling power of 
courage and the vitalizing genius of 
vision. Kiwanis gets things going and 
has the will to keep them going. 

W, for Will. Kiwanis has the will to 
keep things going. Many a good cause 
has failed because its defenders lack will 
power, “This ought to be done, but 
we fear it can’t be.”’ This is the language 
of timorous souls. One of our Kiwanis 
mottoes is “It can’t be done, therefore, 
we'll do it.” 

I remember in the little club to which 
I have the high honor to belong—and I 
say this without reflection upon any other 
organization that is rendering service— 
we are for all of them—but I chance to 
know that this is so, that when we 
organized our Ktwanis eclub—Ed Arras 
says in 1917,—I know that when we 
organized that club, they 
had already clubs in 





the little work that I ¢ 
have done as a member 
of the Delaware club. 
Some organizations may 
be a cross word puzzle, 
but Kiwanis is not. 
There are no cross words 
between KiwaANIANs and 
their aims are not a puz- 
zle. Kiwanis is a talis- 
manie word indicating 
to the initiated the course 
to be followed by Ki- 
WANIANS, and illuminat- 
ing there the way to 
success by the white 
light of the high princi- 
ples of their order. 

As I looked at the 
name Kiwanis, it 
occurred to me that the 


I very 
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of the Kiwanis club. 


zations to become a member. 


As Told by the Senator— 


I want to say with peculiar pride that after the charter of our 
club (Delaware, Ohio) was presented to us by our good friend Ed- 
mund F. Arras, we tried to show our appreciation when three years 
later the Delaware Kiwanis club was instrumental in perfecting 
the organization at Marion, Ohio and your humble brother had 
the honor to sit by a little desk and take the application from Ki- 
wanian Warren G. Harding, as a member of that club. 
well remember what Senator Harding said to me, 
because I was one of a committee of two to wait on him and to 
suggest that it would be appropriate if he would become a member 
That was after he had been elected to the 
presidency, and of course, he was besought by very many organi- 
He, of course, had to deny himself 
the privilege and honor of joining very many of them. But I re- 
member what he said to me, and I am sure if he could know he 
would not object to my repeating what he said when I approached 
the subject to him. 
paring my inaugural address, and I am beset with suggestions as 
to cabinet appointments and so forth. 
many invitations. 
You don’t talk about them. 
So he signed up. 


He said, ‘“‘Willis, I am very busy. 


You do them. 


I have turned down a good 
But somehow you fellows seem to do things. 
I am going to join.” 


Delaware and they had 
been talking about things 
that ought to be done 
for three or four years, 
talking about them and 
talking eloquently, and 
they wrote good pieces 
for the papers. But, 
dang it, nobody did any- 
thing. Well, when the 
Kiwanis club was organ- 
ized, why the editorials 
already had been writ- 
ten, and the eloquent 
speeches had been made, 
and the sermons had 
been preached, so all we 
had to do was to go on 
and do the thing that 
had to be done. 

I like an organization 
first that has the spirit 
of kindliness to which 
I have referred. Second, 


I am pre- 
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that has the initiative to start things, and 
third that has the will and the courage 
to carry them through. 

You know, fellow Kiwanrans, most 
people in this world, whether they are 
KIWANIANS or not,—and all of them 
ought to be—but most of these people in 
this world know pretty well what they 
ought to do. The only trouble about 
it is that there are so few people that 
have the pep and the push and the cour- 
age to enable them to do that which they 
ought to do. I would to God that in 
this North America of ours there was 
more of that courage both in private and 
in publie life. I would there was more, 
more of the courage that I saw exemplified 
in a humble way just a few days ago by 
a man that Ed and I know very well. 
I will not name him here publicly. He 
is a young lawyer in Columbus. He 
had not very many clients yet He had 
not practiced law very long. But he 
had a certain influence and a certain 
acquaintanceship. And I chance to 
know that in some litigation of great 
importance, one of the litigants came to 
this young attorney and said, ‘‘Here,”’ 
calling him by name, ‘‘We want you as 
a counsel in this case, and we want to 
pay you a retainer fee of ten thousand 
dollars.”” Those ten thousand dollars 
looked about forty miles in diameter to 
that young fellow, because he had never 
seen that much money. But he kept the 
faith. He had the courage; and he said 
to these gentlemen politely and kindly, of 
course, but firmly, ‘‘Now, men, 
I apprefiate that offer, and I need the 
money. But I know and you know that 
it is not my legal services that you are 
after. You are trying to buy me and 
my influence. And much jas ,I need 
money and poor as I am, my humble self 
is not for sale. I have got to decline 
that employment.” 

Well, it took courage to do that. Not 
very many people know about that. 
I don’t know, but I believe that finan- 
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cially, that will prove to be a good thing 
for this young fellow, for I know that 
it pays to keep the faith. I just won- 
der sometimes whether we do want to 
keep the faith. Folks are watching us 
to know, to find out whether we do. 


I remember an incident that illustrates 
exactly what I am now trying to say to 
you. There was a family in central 
Ohio. The head of that family was a 
religious man. He tried to teach his 
children to be religious, a pretty goodly 
family of them, at that time seven little 
chaps in the family, and they always had 
family worship there. But there came 
a day when a cyclone swept through that 
portion of the State. This man and his 
family had just come to Ohio from 
another State. They had the house 
erected and the farm buildings, and were 
getting along pretty well. In a moment 
the house was unroofed, the barn was 
destroyed, the fences swept away, the 
live stock killed. It was a frightful dis- 
aster. But happily no one in the family 
was seriously injured. I remember that 
the father of that family came in. He 
had been away at a neighbor’s when the 
storm broke. He came rushing in through 
the storm, his face all smeared with blood, 
because he had been slightly injured. 
But the barns were all safe. And I 
remember that a little seven year old boy 
in that family said in the back of his 
head, “I’ll bet father don’t read the 
Bible tonight. He won’t bother about 
it. No, he won’t read the Bible tonight.” 
The buildings were gone, the savings of a 
lifetime had been wiped out. And they 
were there between the walls of what 
had been a house. The roof was gone. 
But the mother had scraped enough food 
together for a meager evening meal, and 
they sat down and ate what there was to 
be eaten. And this little seven year old 
was saying to himself all the time in the 
back of his head, ‘‘With such a terrible 
thing“as this, father won’t read the Bible 
tonight and won’t return’. thanks.” 
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And after the meal was over, father did 
just what he had always done. He said, 
“Bring the Book.’’ And he read and 
gave thanks as he always had done. 
I wonder whether we have got that faith 
yet. That was a trial, a kind of trial, 
that it tells about in the good book, the 
trial that came to Job when all of those 
calamities were heaped upon him and 
when he could say, ‘“‘Thou he slayeth 
yet will I trust in Him.” Let us hope 
that that faith is not dying out in the 
country. I hope it is not. Sometimes 
I fear that it is. People get so wrought 
up arguing about where they came from 
that I feel they very often forget about 
where they are going. 

I like this organization, because in my 
judgment it typifies the kind of courage 
we have to have if this Republic is 
to live, and it is to live in spite of dis- 
couraging and serious problems. It is 
coming through all right. The kind of 
courage that I think I spoke of to some 
of you about once before, the courage 
that was illustrated in the lines written 
by the great Englishman, who, overtaken 
by disease, overwhelmed by calamity 
unspeakable, fortune gone, family gone, 
himself bereft of sight, and yet, peering 
out through those sightless eyeballs, he 
had courage to say— 

“Out of the night which covers me 
Black as the pit from pole to pole 

I thank whatever God there be 

For my unconquerable soul. 

Under the stress of cireumstance 

I have not acquiesced nor cried aloud 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody but unbowed.”’ 

Do you get that note of determination 
and courage? I like to think that it 
characterizes our great organization. 

The next is Anticipation—the essence 
of genius. The man or the club that 
can animate one think in the other fellow 
is a Winner. Krwanis looks ahead in its 
planning for community service. It 

(Turn to page 341) 
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-SOE J3USH 


WANT to talk very seriously 





about a fellow named Joe 
Bush. He belongs to your 
Kiwanis club. He _ belongs 


In fact, there is a Joe Bush in 


to mine. 
every Kiwanis club on the continent and 
the clubs not represented at this conven- 
tion are full of Joe Bushes. 

Joe Bush is not the average Kiwanian. 


He is the exceptional Kiwanian. He is 
one of these B. V. D. men. I mean, 
Born Very Dumb. He really should 


never have come into a Kiwanis club 
but we've got him now and we have to 
decide what we are going to do 

with him. 


By Roe Fulkerson 


dropped off of all the committees. 
Instead of giving him a satisfactory 
answer one of the gangsters told him a 
story. 

Two bull frogs were seated on adjoin- 
ing lily pads. One of them tried to 
sing, but he could hardly make a sound. 
The other one looked over at him and 
said, ‘‘You’ve got malaria. I knew you 
would, sitting around in this swamp. 
Your voice is gone and you look all 
peaked and thin, You'd better get some 
quinine.”’ “All right,’’ replied the sick 
frog, ‘‘I will give the mud turtle a dime 





It’s a mighty hard matter to 
educate Joe Bush. 

A scientist has figured out 
how the average man .. . 
Joe Bush, for example, spends 
his time up to his seventy- 
second birthday. Let's take 
him on his seventy-second 
birthday and see how he has 
spent his life. 

Joe Bush put in most of his 
time in sleep. He slept 23 
years and four months. He 
worked 19 years and 8 months. 
He played 9 years and 8 
months. Joe is a good feeder 
and spent 6 years and 2 months 
eating. He spent 6 years in 
travel, 4 years in illness and 
the other two years were 
devoted to dressing himself, 
which includes shaving and 
bathing of course. 

Joe Bush has been in the 
Kiwanis club for five years. 
There have fifty-two 
meetings and two extra ocea- 
sions like Ladies’ Night each 
year. Joe Bush is an average 
attendant so he has likely been 
present half the time. A 
Kiwanis club eats half of the 
hour it takes for a meeting. 
As we counted that in the six 
years Joe spent eating, he spent 25 half 
hours for 1214 hours a year in Kiwanis 
service. 

That’s the trouble with Krwanis! It 
takes up so much of a man’s time. Joe 
Bush is afraid he is going to have to drop 
out! 





been 


Bush is getting pretty sore on 
KIWANIS, anyway. For the first two 
years Joe was in the club, they put him 
on some of the most important com- 
mittees. Then a sort of a gang or ring 
began to control the club and Joe Bush 
never had his name on the stationery 
after that. Not that he cared, of course, 
but he hated to see one gang running 
anything. 

At one of the luncheons Joe Bush 
brought up the matter of his having been 


Joe 


the year previous: 
going to start” 





Turtle, who had been asked to go for some quinine for the sick frog 


and send him down to the drug store to 
get some.” The following summer these 
two same frogs sat side by side. The 
one who had been sick the summer before 
was shivering although he sat in the sun. 
“You'd better get the quinine or you are 
going to croak.’’ “I wish that turtle 
would hurry back,” said the sick frog 
weakly. Just at that point the turtle 
stuck his head out of the mud and said, 
“Say! If you two guys don’t stop riding 
me, I’m not going to start.” 

Somehow, Joe Bush felt the man who 
told the story was referring to him. He 
hadn't had time to attend all the meetings 
of his committee, of course, because he 
devoted twelve hours and a half a year 
to Kiwanis and that was all the time he 
could take away from business. Any- 
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“Say, if you guys don’t stop riding me, I’m not 


how, some fool was always proposing 
things in the committees that would 
take a lot of money and a lot of time and 
a man has to work some time! 

I never see Joe Bush that I do not 
want to ask him to read a certain short 
story written by Tolstoy. The story is 
about a foolish man who was offered all 
the land he could encirele on foot 
between sunrise and sunset. He tried 
to take in so much land that he was 
forced to run at top speed at the end of 
the day or lose it all. When he reached 
his goal, Just as the sun sank from sight 
behind a distant hill, he 
dropped dead from his exer- 
tion. 

Joe Bush would have done 
the same thing had he had the 
same offer. 

Joe Bush is the fellow in each 
Kiwanis club who brings to 
his Kiwanis club the name of 
most any man he_ meets 
socially. Then if someone 
questions the classification or 
the desirability of the man he 
gets as sore as a mashed thumb 
and wants to know what the 
secret membership committee 
is for if it does’nt look up 
things like that. If he was on 
the committee, he would! 

I never knew Joe Bush to 
make a real talk in a Kiwanis 
club on any subject. But Joe 
is a wonderful wise cracker. 
He frequently interrupts other 
speakers, asking them to stand 
up on a chair if they are short 
or to speak louder or be fun- 
nier. It isa queer thing about 
Joe that he feels the club does 
not care to have fun any more. 
The present President is always 
trying to show his authority 
by calling somebody down for 
something. 

Joe Bush belongs to the 
‘‘Why-don’t-Ya’s.”’ He is 
always wondering why someone don’t 
do something about it. If he wasn’t so 
busy, and if Krwants did not already 
take twelve and a half hours of his time 
every year he would attend to it him- 
self. But he never interferes with other 
people except by suggesting work for 
them to do. 

I know a New York bell boy named 
Joe Bush. He came down to the desk 
one afternoon and said to the room clerk, 
‘‘A man just hung himself in 946.” 


‘‘How do you know?” 


“T saw him hanging from the chande- 
lier with a rope around his neck?”’ 

“Did you cut him down?” 

‘‘No, he wasn’t dead yet.”’ 


























Kwan is teaching us an old phil- 
osophy renewed. It is drawing us 
away from selfishness to the new unselfish- 
ness. It is teaching us that generosity 
and a keen sense of personal responsi- 
bility brings us this new joy. 


Let Joe Bush learn to pray with the 
Adventurer: 

Lo! a new era has been ushered in, 

Lo! now the new wine bursts the 
ancient skin! 

Then gird us, Lord, dispell our coward’s 
fears, 

Give us the daring hearts of pioneers; 

What though in quest of truth we 
sometimes stray, 

Better to seek fresh morsels day by day 

Than feed, like swine, on husks before 
us thrown, 

From which the inner nourishment has 
gone! 

Better to stray 
back again 
If we too far surpass our 

aa 
Old paths are for sheep, but new-cut 
trails for men! 
* * . * 


and struggle 


mortal 


Krwanis says to Joe Bush and 
every other man: 

Listen and I will be honest with 
you. 

I offer no new prizes but the 
same old smooth worn, time 
honored prize of a sense of 
duty done. 

I pay in personal satisfaction 
that man who has a sense of 
personal responsibility to me. 

I tramp a perpetual journey 
towards the light. 

My journey is always upward. 

My signs are a cheerful smile, 
and a staff cut by the side of 
the road. 

No friends of mine take an easy 
chair at my side. 

I have no house, no church, no 
new philosophy. 

No man is my guest at lunch nor 
I his. 

But each and every man of you 
I lead out upon a hill top. 

My left arm is hooking you 
around the waist. 

My right hand is pointing to the 
landscape of this continent 
and a plain road called duty. 


] OE BUSH is one of these fellows 
VY who fails to realize that life is 
just like a game of jack straws. 
In each city Fate, who plays the 
game, drops down a miscellaneous 
jumble of men, like the pieces in a 
child’s set of jack straws. We fall 
in a mixed-up mass. Those of us 
who think alike in religion are at 
cross purposes in politics. Those 
of us who believe in the same brand 
of politics are at cross purposes in 
education. We are all prosperous 
but have all been reared in differ- 
ent environments, and we have 
been trained under different cir- 
cumstances. If one of us is dis- 
turbed, he disturbs his next 
neighbor, who is dependent on 
him for support. None of us can 


‘Joe Bush’’ posed b 
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move without disturbing some other. 
But in Krwanis, with its absence of 
politics, its absence of creed, its simple 
idealism of mutual help, its ideals of 
personal responsibility to the under- 
privileged, we all find an outlet for the 
inherent good in us, each respecting the 
prejudices and foibles of the other. 


That is, all of us except Joe Bush. Joe 
Bush is working himself to death for 
THINGS. Joe does not realize that 
most men work a lifetime for Things 
they want to own, only to wake up too 
late that the Things in the last analysis, 
own them. 


GREAT king had everything in the 

world but happiness. He was miser- 
able because he could think of nothing 
else in the world he wanted. He called 
together the wise men of his kingdom. 
He assembled the sooth-sayers and the 
philosophers. To them he put his prob- 


lem, and told them that unless they 
could find for him the key to happiness, 
he would chop off their useless heads. 
After solemn meditation and confer- 
ence, they told the king he would never 
be happy until he had found an abso- 
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lutely happy man and had worn the 
happy man’s shirt. The king sent his 
messengers and his soldiers hither and 
yon, over field and fen, in search of a 
perfectly happy man. They consulted 
the rich and the prosperous. They asked 
the great and the noted, but alas, they 
all said they were not perfectly happy. 
Then they went to the great middle 
class of humanity, but here again they 
found that hopes and aspirations to be 
great, noted or rich, prevented happiness. 
But at last one group came on a ragged 
fellow rolling on the grass under a tree 
and singing a happy song. They asked 
him if he was happy. He said he was. 
They asked him if there was anything on 
earth he wanted. ‘Nothing,’ he said. 
“Then,’’ exclaimed the messengers of the 
king, “Give us your shirt. Our king is 
sad and can never be happy until he has 
worn the shirt of a perfectly happy man. 
At this the ragged man rolled in the 
grass and shouted with glee. ‘‘What are 
you laughing at?” they demanded. 
‘Come, fellow, and give us your shirt 
immediately!” 

“But,” laughed the happy man, “I 
haven’t any shirt.” 


OU might be interested in 
knowing where I first met Joe 








Kiwanian Burt R. Parish, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, in the masquerade ball on board the S. S. 
Hamonic enroute from Duluth to Detroit. ‘‘The fact that 
his face is going one way and his coat the other,”’ 
Fulkerson, ‘‘is very indicative of Joe Bush”’ 


said Roe 


Bush and where [ still see him from 
time to time. I generally see him 
with his face covered with lather in 
the mirror, when I shave myself in 
the morning. In fact, I almost al- 
ways see him in the mirror. It may 
be possible, if some things I have 
said to you here today stick in 
your mind, that you, too, may see 
Joe Bush in the mirror now and 
then. If you do, say to Joe what 
I say to myself— 


I have to live with myself and so 

I want to be fit for myself to know. 

I want to be able, as the days go by 

Always to look myself straight in 
the eye. 

I don’t want to stand with the set- 
ting sun 

And hate myself for the things I’ve 
done. 


I don’t want to keep on a closet shelf 

A lot of secrets about myself 

And fool myself as I come and go 

Into thinking that nobody else will 
know 

The kind of a man I really am, 

I don’t want to dress myself up in 
sham. 


I want to go out with my head erect, 

I want to deserve all men’s respect. 

But here in the struggle for fame 
and pelf 

I want to be able to like myself; 

I don’t want to look at myself and 
know 

That I am bluster and bluff and 
empty show. 





I never can hide myself from me, 

I see what others may never see, 

I know what others may never know, 
I never can fool myself and so, 
Whatever happens I want to be 
Self-respecting and conscience free. 








Are You Afflicted With Aquaphobia? 


, never will learn to swim,” said a 
| despondent pupil as he stood at the 
edge of a swimming pool. This 
man was a young business man in the 
early thirties; he was terribly afraid of 
the water and had come in for his first 
lesson the middle of the week because one 
of his friends was already making fine 
progress. 

“And you never will learn to swim,” 
responded the man next to him, who was 
ready for his third lesson, “‘so long as 
you have that attitude. Buck up and go 
to it!” 

We had lowered the water in the pool 
until it was a foot deep at the shallow 
end, and about three and a half feet at 
the deeper end. Even so, this new pupil 
complained that the water was too deep 
and he would not be able to do anything. 
During his first three lessons he was so 
terrified he was rigid with fear, then he 
jumped ahead rapidly, gradually losing 
his terror of the water as he became more 
at home in the water. He learned to do 
the back crawl or back racing stroke 
with more grace and beauty than I have 
seen any other man do it. Then he 
learned the front crawl stroke and swam 
this racing stroke very well. 

Hundreds of thousands of men 
throughout the country are in the same 
position as this man was so far as fear 
of the water is concerned. Very few 
people realize the uncontrollable fear 
that seizes the majority of men and 
women, and children too, when it comes 
to going into the water to learn to swim. 


Why are people afraid of the water? 

How is such fear overcome? 

What mental processes are involved in 
actually conquering fear? 

Men and women, boys and girls are 
afraid of the water for two reasons: 
KR They are afraid they will sink. 
2. They are afraid they will get water up 
the nose or in the mouth so that they 
will strangle and choke. 

To overcome fear of the water is merely 
a matter of having conditions right, and 
of learning to swim in the natural, easy 
way. The water must be warm, shallow, 
clean. For adults, shallow water is about 
twenty inches deep so that the bottom 
can easily be reached, but it is much 
better to have the depth range from 
twelve or fifteen inches to three or 
three and a half feet as the deeper 


water is necessary in conquering 
fear Putting adults through a pro- 
per course of instruction will soon 


cause them to lose their fear of the water. 
As they accustom themselves to the 
water, learn to breathe correctly, to 
handle themselves in shallow water, they 
conquer their fear without thinking about 
it at all. When a new pupil enters the 
pool, he may say, very quietly, so no one 
else will hear: 

“IT really am terribly afraid of the 
water.”’” But that is the only time fear 
is mentioned. The men go through the 
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“fear elimination drill” without knowing 
what it is; then, in the first lesson, or the 
second, or the third, or perhaps as late as 
the fourth or fifth lesson, they suddenly 
realize they have no fear of the water. 

When he first enters the water, the 
novice holds his body tense and rigid from 
excess nervousness; he holds his breath 
which tends to increase his terror. Then, 
as he lies still in the shallow water, or 
learns to move about without getting 
choked, he gradually relaxes, breathes 
properly, and almost unconsciously real- 
izes that he is lying on a bed that is 
softer than the softest eiderdown. The 
water playing about the skin soothes 
the nerves and assists in the relaxing of 
the body. Even after the first lesson, the 
frightened novice feels refreshed and 
invigorated. 

The Fear 
follows: 

1. Being a novice, get into water, 
clean, clear, warm water about 20 inches 
deep or less. 

2. Lie down on the water, flat on your 
back, face up and try to float. If your 
feet sink, let them sink; but if the center 
of your body sinks, do not allow it to do 
so. Inflate fully, and stretch to the ut- 
most, so as to lift the buttocks. Always 
keep your ears and your hands in the 
water for this detail. Do not look at 
yourself; look up, so that your head is 
in the proper position. Do not lift your 
hands out of the water, in changing their 
position wnile you are attempting to 
float, as that will submerge your face. 
Move your hands and arms through the 
water gently. First, have your hands at 


Elimination Drill is as 


-_-_—. 
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your thighs; then bring them out from 
your shoulders, in the position of a 
Latin Cross; then bring them to the posi- 
tion of the St. Andrew’s Cross; and last 
to a far reach behind your head so that 
your thumbs touch and interlock. Inhale 
deeply through your mouth and hold the 
air at each full inflation as you try to 
raise your heels off the bottom by ultra 
deep inflation of your lungs. Keep your 
eyes open all the time. Keep your legs 
straight and together. If you keep your 
hands in the water you will not wet your 
face. Bending will help to submerge your 
face also, so you must keep your body 
straight stretched as you inhale deeply 
and as you move your arms from one 
position to the other. This enables you 
to find your specific gravity, as well as 
your center of balance. 

All men are not alike, though they 
think they are before they test them- 
selves. Many men have feet that sink 
while other men can get a horizontal 
float, as do so many women. Then, too, 
air is lighter than fat and will float much 
better. Thus, a man having large lungs 
will excel an ultra fat man in floating, 
even though he be quite attenuated. 
Muscle is heavier than water; it will 
sink even in salt water, as it is almost as 
heavy as bone. A man of small lung 
capacity, having no fat, but having huge 
bones and muscles, will sink like a stone 
even in salt water. Such a man should 
endeavor to build up his lungs and de- 
crease his muscles so that his body will 
be more normal, that is, in better balance. 

This stretching and extra deep lung 
expansion is most excellent for your 
spine, your lungs, and your nerves, and 
will most certainly help to eliminate 
fear. Fear is a substance, just as a 
diamond or a brick is substance. Fear 
has its residence in small lungs or in 
large, stagnant, unused lungs. There- 
fore, exhale fear, breathe it out. We 
cannot see fear, and some may doubt its 
existence; but, then, we cannot see an 
electric current, yet it will kill a man 
quicker than “the twinkling of an eye.’’ 

3. Shut eyes create fear. Your eyes 
should be open, not only out of the 
water, but in the water. Turn over on 
your front, just about where you have 
learned to float, put both hands on the 
bottom. Now, take a deep breath of air, 
through your mouth, shut your mouth, 
hold your breath, put your face down in 
the water, open your eyes and look about 
for a few seconds while you hold your 
breath. The water will not injure your 
eyes in the least but will wash the eye- 
balls and strengthen them. Of course, 
the water will bother you a bit at first, 
may even sting your eyes a little, but it 
will not injure them. Salt water will 
sting some eyes to a decidedly disagree- 
able extent but I have never known even 
salt water to injure any one’s eyes. 
Kyes are injured more by what one eats 
than by contact with water, or with 
light. 








4. The next detail is Rhythmic 
Breathing. Instead of holding your 
breath under the water, you will breathe. 
Lie face down, placing both hands on the 
bottom allowing your feet to float. 
Drop your left elbow, left arm, left 
shoulder, left ear, and the left side of 
your head in the water. Turn your 
mouth and nose up to the right. Open 
your mouth, take in a huge gulp of air 
to the bottom of your lungs, shut your 
mouth with a snap, and turn your face 
down into the water. Blow the air 
out of your lungs through your nose 
in a steady stream of bubbles. You will 
find that it takes only about a second to 
inhale to full capacity through your 
mouth but that it will take ten or more 
seconds to make a complete exhalation 
through your nose. There must be com- 
plete exhalation or you will strangle. 
We choke more on the incompleted ex- 
halation than we do on _ inhalation. 
Do not put pressure on the exhalation or 
you will close the nasal passages and be 
unable to exhale at all. Exhale easily, 
as you do when walking along the street. 
Relax, let the air flow out through your 
nose in a steady stream of bubbles in the 
spirit of play. Do not strain at all. 
If you find you cannot exhale beneath 
the water, practice inhaling through your 
mouth and exhaling through your nose 
above water. Note how easily you ex- 
hale through the open nasal passages. 
Now try it under the water again. Many 
beginners learn this rhythmic breathing 
almost immediately, while others try 
terribly hard. 

In learning this detail, do not lift 
your head up out of the water with a 
hinge-joint action, like a cardboard 
donkey. Submerge your face and ex- 
hale, then turn your mouth and nose up 
for air, by a rotary action of the head 
and neck. Do not lift the top of your 
head out of the water—keep it in the 
water—but turn your mouth and nose 
up. Do not try to look ahead, but look 
towards your right shoulder. 


When you first attempt to put your 
face in the water, as detailed in Para- 
graphs 3 and 4, you will not like it at all. 
Some beginners, when they desire to 
inhale after the first exhalation, get up 
on their knees to do so. You must keep 
your body straight stretched and just 
turn your mouth and nose up for air as 
you inhale through the mouth only. 


5. Now, go out where the water is 
three feet deep and practice standing 
on your hands with both feet in the air. 
Open your eyes while you do this detail. 
To accomplish this feat, make your dive 
steep; that is, dive, or aim your hands 
for a spot immediately in front of your 
feet, not out two or three feet in front of 
them. This balancing feat will help 
you get into breathing rhythm as you 
ean let the air out through your nose, 
in the water, as you come up. If you 
are very good at this detail, you may walk 
a few steps on the bottom, but keep your 
legs straight stretched, your feet together. 

6. Next, do the motionless sinking 
detail just about where you stood on your 
hands. Lie face down, blow all the air 
out of your lungs through your nose and 
you will sink to the bottom without 
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motion providing you are not an extra 
buoyant type. Some men ean get a 
perfect horizontal float on back; then 
turn over on the front and get a still 
better floating position, and still sink to 
the bottom without motion, by exhaling. 
After sinking to the bottom, spring up to 
the surface, by placing either hands or 
feet, or both, on the bottom and giving 
a little spring or jump. Some men can 
sink to the bottom very rapidly with 
their lungs full of air, while others cannot 


do so even with their lungs empty, but 
will float on the surface like a cork. 


7. See how far you ean drift along the 
surface of the water, face down, straight 
stretched from finger tips to toes. Keep 
your head in between your arms, your 
face down in the water. Keep your eyes 
open all the time you are drifting. If 
you are in a pool where you can put your 
feet against the wall and get a shoveoff, 
instead of drifting from a throw-down 
start, you can drift 20 or 30 feet without 
motion, and if you are buoyant you can 
drift 35 feet without motion. Motion 
of any kind has a tendency to retard 
your drift. Then, too, if you assume a 
crooked position, instead of being straight 
stretched, you cannot drift 8 feet. Keep 
compact, straight stretched, so as to be 
as narrow as possible. Exhale just before 
you stand up. 

8. Put a flourish on Detail 7. Roll 
around, like a rolling log, as you drift 
through the water. You roll around, 
without a splash, by turning your head. 
Your body will follow your head, only to 
turn, you must keep straight stretched. 
Do not bend your legs. Do not bend 
your arms. Keep your head in between 
your arms all the time. Exhale just 
before you stand up. 

These two details will further assist 
in the elimination of fear. 

While you are learning these details, 
do not think you are wasting time. Be- 
sides eliminating your fear and getting 
ready to swim, you are learning different 
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things that you will want in swimming. 

There is more reason to fear for a 
pupil who is stupid, who is not afraid of 
the water, than for an extra timid pupil. 
A pupil will overcome his timidity or 
terror of the water in a mass drill as 
detailed above and will then learn to 
swim but stupidity is a gift of birth and 
stays with one for life. A man may be 
timid, awkward, clumsy, slow to learn, 
stiff-jointed, muscle-bound, but he will 
learn to swim more or less quickly, while 
a stupid person has much trouble in 
learning and remembering the different 
motions. 


A person who is uneducated in the 
water, never requires a moment’s educa- 
tion on how to drown. He proceeds 
promptly to drown himself and will do 
his best to drown his rescuer. The sen- 
sation of not being on something solid, 
of being unable to clutch the water with 
the hands, throws the uneducated person 
into a panic. He immediately lifts his 
hands out of the water to clutch at the 
atmosphere, bends his body into all sorts 
of positions. This is a dangerous and 
fatal action as throwing the hands out of 
the water will promptly submerge your 
head. Holding your head out of the 
water as you fantically try to keep above 
the water, will of course submerge your 
mouth and nose and cause you to strangle 
and choke to death. 

Except for one detail, the same fear 
elimination drill described is used for 
women as for men. That exception is a 
most important detail as it has caused 
the death by drowning of thousands of 
women in three or four feet of water. 
A woman must always be taught how to 
get on her feet in shallow water. Most 
men do not have this trouble as their 
feet are like anchors—they sink too 
easily; but women’s feet, as a general 
rule, float like corks, and they must be 
taught how to stand up. Until they can 
do this, they will not lose their fear of the 
water. 

In this country the great majority of 
people—men and women, boys and girls 
—do not know how to handle themselves 
in an ordinary emergency in the water. 
Most men are absolutely terrified of the 
water. Also, most men are quite ashamed 
to acknowledge that terror, their inability 
to swim. In this, they are more sensitive 
than women who take their lack of 
aquatic knowledge more as a matter of 
course. Boys are more terrified of the 
water than are girls. Girls will readily 
relax and swim on their backs, while boys 
hate to stretch straight and get their 
ears wet. This statement is, of course, a 
generalization. 

So far as swimming instruction is con- 
cerned, our educational system is in a 
most dreadful state. Every swimming 
instructor uses a different system, to 
which, of course, no objection would be 
raised if their pupils all reached the same 
goal—that of being drown-proof, and 
having ability to swim with grace and 
style. Some instructors teach even 
women the broad stroke on back which 
is all right for a man, but ugly for a 
woman, besides being dangerous in case 
she is thrown into the water fully clothed. 


(Continued on page 336) 
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The Golden Rule 


ophy of the rule of gold and the 
Golden Rule is the organized 





today. As to language it means more 
readjustment in words. As to facts, it 
means revolutionary changes in the whole 
fabric in the business order. It means a 
change from competition to cooperation. 
It means a change from cash to character. 
It means a change from selfishness to 
service. It means a change from the 
philosophy of materialism to the philoso- 
phy of the conservation of manhood 
and womanhood in this world. 

The constructive ethics of Kiwanis 
here play a tremendous part. KIwanis 
insists that ‘new occasions teach new 
duties. Time makes ancient good un- 
couth.”’ Our motto is “We build,” and 
here we have a tremendous opportunity 
to find our place in this conflict between 
the rule of gold and the Golden Rule. 

The necessity of the Golden Rule in 
modern business life is no altruistic 
fancy or visionary dream. It is inherent 
in the very nature and progress of busi- 
ness itself. I think if we glance for a 
moment at what we may eall the tangible 
and the intangible assets in business you 
will understand exactly what I have in 
mind. We all recognize that there are 
tangible assets in the business world. 
Shakespeare tells us that we are ‘‘Such 
stuff as dreams are made of.’”’ That may 
be true, but there is a place for the 
realist. 

There is a value in a good location, 
there is a value in a constructive and at- 
tractive place of business, with efficient 
help and a valuable commodity to mer- 
chandise or to manufacture. The Gold- 
en Rule is no magic wand which ean be 
waved with its open sesame, and without 
good hard, honest to goodness work on the 
part of the business man or community 
usher in a new era of business prosperity 
and of success. 

Recognizing that, is it not true, on the 
other hand, that we are coming to realize 
that there are certain intangible assets in 
business? Read the trade journals of 
today and you will become conscious 
of the changed vocabulary of business. 
They are talking less about cash registers 
and overhead and show windows and all 
the rest, and they are talking more about 
things in the community that you cannot 
see, and yet are tremendously real, 
potent and vital factors in the community 
as a whole, and that which we preach- 
ers and theologians have been thinking 
about for centuries. 

Take, for example, this thing that we 
call credit. I am informed by business 
men that we are living in a nation based 
upon the credit system. I am informed 
that from eighty to ninety per cent of 
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the business of this country under normal 
circumstances, is maintained upon a 
credit system. 

But upon what does the credit system 
in any community depend? It depends 
upon a certain spirit, a certain morale in 
that community, the presence of such 
intangible things as faith, vision, sym- 
pathy, industry and good will. 

Once in a while there comes a great 
financial crisis. A financial crisis is bad 
banking in which has been over-expansion 
of resources, unwise loans and invest- 
ments and all the rest, but in many 
cases this particular element of a loss of 
faith in the community is involved. 

What happens when you have a finan- 
cial crisis? The thing that happens 
very frequently is that the intangible 
assets break. The stores are there, the 
streets are there, the banks are there. 
But the town is broke. Why? Because 
they lose confidence, the credit system 
goes, the demand is for cash, and down 
goes that community into financial ruin. 

The necessity of maintaining the credit 
system in business underlying the fact 
that these intangible assets should con- 
vince us that the nature and develop- 
ment of business demonstrates the neces- 
sity for the maintenance of a spirit in the 
community that is going to conserve and 
foster those intangible assets. 

What do I mean when [ talk about 
putting the Golden Rule into business? 
I mean, in the first place, a recognition of 
the presence and the essential nature of 
these intangible assets in the community, 
and in the second place, cooperation to 
achieve them. This constitutes the big 
challenge to business if the world is to be 
peaceful and prosperous again. 

The trouble with this old world of ours 
is not in things. The trouble is in human 
relationships—and the golden rule pre- 
sents a program and a philosophy ade- 
quate to make those relationships con- 
structive and worth while. If we will 
just get it into the fabric of our business 
life then success will be bound to oceur. 

How are we going to help in the 
achievement of this principle of the 
golden rule out yonder in our communi- 
ties? May I indicate three C’s of achieve- 
ment, the three things, which if you and 
I put them into our lives and into our 
community would bring this about? 





The first of these three C’s is Con- 
viction. Nothing worth while was ever 
accomplished without conviction, a 
real belief in a thing, a real appeal to 
the sovereign authority within. We must 
begin on this proposition by absolutely 
believing in this thing; believing that the 
old laissez faire economie doctrine— 
every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost—must go. The busi- 
ness of tomorrow must not be built upon 
suspicion, treachery and camouflage. It 
must be built upon faith—faith in self, 
faith in manhood and faith in God. 
That is the conviction that we need. 
This conviction must not be the mere 
yielding to the emotional impulse of the 
age, because it is going to be a hard thing 
to do this. 


HE second of these C’s is Courage. 
By that I mean the princely 
spirit in life. A poem illustrates it: 


‘This I beheld or dreamed it in a dream— 

There stood a cloud of dust across a plain, 

And underneath the cloud, or in it 

Waged a battle fierce; and men yelled, 

And sword shocked upon sword and 
shield, 

A prince’s banner wavered; 

Then staggered backward hemmed by 
foes, 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge 

And that had I a sword of keener steel 

Than blue blade that the King’s son bears; 

But this blunt thing, he snapped and 
flung from him, 

And, lowering crept away and left the 
field. 

Then came the King’s son, wounded, sore 
beset and weaponless, 

And saw the broken sword hilt buried in 
the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it and with battle 
ery afield afresh, 

He hewed his enemy down 

And saved a great cause that heroic day.” 


Defeat and victory lay not in the 
sword, but it lay in the difference between 
the spirit of the craven and the spirit of 
the prince. Underlying the golden rule 
must be the determination of the will to 
achieve. Shakespeare tells us, “The 
fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
but in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 

The Golden Rule isa venture that 
requires the finer courage that faces the 
facts; the courage of the soldier who 
knows the strength of the enemy and yet 
advances; the courage of the great ex- 
ponent of the golden rule who remained 
true to it, though it led him to a cross. 
We must seek to match our convictions 
with out courage if we are going to put 
this across in life. 

In Krwants, men of vision and power, 
men motivated by the will to achieve, 
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am the foundation on which the whole of Kiwanis 
is built. 
am ‘‘We Build” in the flesh. 


Deep down in the ground of Humanity a space is 
cleared for me and my labors. 


| am the fundamental of Krwanis. 


_~ 


I am nameless, but my work will never be. 

I am secret, but my work is blazoned in a thousand 
cities. 

[ am the base on which the superstructure of 
KIWANIS is erected. 

As I square my stones, so will Krwants stand four 
square with the world. 

As my stones are level, so will our organization 
stand on the level with the community in which it 
exists. 

If I build poorly, so will the house of Krwants stand 
awry. 

As I cement the ideals of Kiwants into a unit so will 
the building over me become a unit. 

On my judgment depends the future to which we look. 

My failure means the disintegration of our organiza- 
tion. 

Without me, ideals of Krwants are but sounding 
brass. 

Without me, its glories become but a tinkling cymbal. 

Unless I perform my task perfectly the motto of 
KIWANIS sounds as a jest. 

Upon me depends whether hewing to the Golden Rule 
is a reality, or a musty relic of a tiresome theology. 

On me depends men’s faith in idealism in business. 

Mine is the work of eliminating ‘caveat emptor’ 
from the language of the business world. 

Mine is the task of producing faith in the ethics of 
all professions. 

It is mine to say whether KrwanIs is a thing of beauty 
or anathema. 

I hold in my hand the reputation of business. 

I decide whether underprivileged children are helped 
with clammy hands of cold charity or warm hand 
clasps and smiling lips. 

Mine is the work of true men. 

I keep the reputations of one hundred thousand 
business and professional men on this continent. 

In me are boundless possibilities. 

I can unite in amity or sever in misunderstanding the 
two greatest peoples on the face of the globe. 


I can teach the farmer that the urban dweller is not 
a parasite on his wearisome toil. 





I can show the city man that those who toil in the 
earth dig the foundation of municipal prosperity. 


All Krwanis is in my hands, a sacred trust. 
I am the prosperity or the adversity of our future. 


On my sense of personal responsibility depends the 
character of the material which goes into this temple we 
build to the glory of God and the betterment of the 
world. 


I am the selector and the separator. 

I am the sifter and the divider. 

I am the inspector of the human stones which make 
this building. 

I pick the parts with which the architects of this 
temple of life must work. 

On me depends its stability. 

On me depends its beauty of line and symmetry. 


On me depends its strength. 

On me depends the ability of its future leaders to 
work out its original design. 

Each stone in our Krwanis building must fit beside 
its fellow. 

Each must have the same solid core. 

Each must have the same warmth of heart. 

Each must come from the quarry of life flawless and 
without reproach. 

Each must want to make the world a better place 
in which to live. 

None must be cracked with egotism. 

None must bear the smileless toolmarks of Nature 
which mark the man who lives for self alone. 


Those I select must have no wrinkles of a soured 
disposition. 

“Good work, well done” must be the hall mark on 
every piece I pick. 

My choices must be fit to do mankind’s finest work. 

They must face God and His work, unafraid. 

A chain is only as strong as its weakest link. 

I test the links. 

Mine is not a happy task. 

I am blamed when I reject a friend. 

Yet my work must be impersonal. 

My work must be sure. 

Support me, and your club is a success. 

Fail me, and your club is a failure. 

I am your pilot. 

I am your pathfinder. 

I build. 

I am fundamental. 

I am primary. 

I am the Committee of Committees. 

I am the Membership Committee. 
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Preventive Medicine—and the State 


After An Interview with Dr. D. J. Davis 
Acting Dean, College of Medicine, University of Illinois 










Pre, EORGE BERNARD SHAW 
(AXE in his book, “Back To 
WE Methuselah,” would have 
Seeat=2l neople hatched from eggs, 
their age at the time of hatching to 
correspond with the modern youth 
in his twenties, and their life span 
to be several hundred years. By 
eliminating those twenty odd years 
of preliminary education, a repeti- 
tion with each generation, he claims 
that some real progress in the civili- 
zation of the world and its people 
might result. 

Such a system is an amusing 
fantasy, but it is, at least, provoca- 
tive of thought in the direction of 
the great usefulness of age, experi- 
ence, and balanced brain-power in 
the development of more effective 
human life. 

Preventive medicine may never 
eliminate our present method of 
continuing the human race, but that 
it is adding years to the average 
human life despite the distressing 
effects of jazz and speed, and thus 
increasing the cumulative progress 
of mankind can hardly be denied. 
The prevention of disease is receiv- 
ing more attention now than ever 
before, and already in a compara- 
tively few years it has won some 
notable victories, these being the 
control and gradual elimination of 
typhoid fever, small-pox, diphtheria, 
yellow fever, malaria, bubonic 
plague, influenza and pneumonia, 
and infant mortality. In all of 
these, the stage of stamping out the 
diseases has not as yet been reached, 
but the methods for their preven- 
tion are known, and effective control 
has been exercised in all parts of the 
world. 

Medicine, science and research has 
brought about this knowledge and 
control. The results of research 
have been a great improvement in 
sanitation facilities and environ- 
ment, vaccines, personal and social 
hygiene, and enlightened mother- 
hood. 

The practice of medicine is gradu- 
ally coming, as Dr. Franklin H. 
Martin, Director General of the 
American College of Surgeons said 
it would, to be practiced rationally 
instead of irrationally, the em- 
phasis being mainly to keep people 
well rather than on the problem of 
treating them when they are sick. 

Although there have been such 
notable victories, there are other 
undefeated enemies, as Sir George 











Because of the great advance made 
in preventive medicine and the ex- 
tension of the average life span, the 
subject has great interest in more than 
medical circles. 


Nothing in this article is intended 
to suggest the practice of medicine by 
the State—an apprehension which 
seems to exist on the part of some. 




















Newman, Chief Medical Officer of 
the British Ministry of Health 
pointed out. He classed these as 
respiratory diseases (non-tubercu- 
losis), diseases of the heart and cir- 
culation, nervous diseases, cancer 
tuberculosis, digestive diseases, 
anaemia, skin diseases, lumbago, 
rheumatism and debility. 

“Taking all of these together,” he 
writes, “they constitute the chief 
current burden of preventable mor- 
tality, sickness, incapacity, and lost 
time from an industrial point of 
view. Preventive medicine has 
proved itself efficacious in the realm 
of infection; it must turn its atten- 
tion to this larger issue, for it pos- 
sesses the potentiality to deal with 
it also.” 

The greatest hope for victory over 
these diseases can be looked for in 
the greater development in the medi- 
cal schools, of the spirit and reason 
for prevention and the enlarg- 
ing activity of the State in the direc- 
tion of medical education and re- 
search. 

There will be greater hope if more 
students and practitioners become 
investigators and not mere mechani- 
cians—if more are attracted to the 
noble profession of medicine because 
of a true desire for scientific re- 
search and inteliectual attainment 
rather than vacuous social prestige. 
The mechanics of medicine and sur- 
gery is advancing rapidly, and more 
advance is to come, but equally if 
not more important is the determi- 
nation and control of those physical 
and social conditions which cause 
the need for this advance in medical 
practice. With the increasing strain 
of modern life the need for the 
development of psychiatric research 
towards the determination of pre- 
vention as well as cure of physical 
impairments becomes greater. 

The need becomes greater for 
comprehensive study of all the 
factors involved in the causes of 
disease, poverty, industry, personal 
habits, social conditions, and chan- 
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nels of infection, unhealthy wealth, 
lack of necessity to work and vanity. 

In considering the great medical 
group of the University of Illinois, 
Dr. Davis emphasized that the 
patient was to be cured, of course, 
and the student was to be properly 
educated, but from the treatment 
of the patient there should come an 
understanding of the cause of the 
disease, a weapon for its prevention. 

The three main phases of the 
Illinois medical group, Dr. Davis 
pointed out, are (a) the education of 
students and physicians, (b) pre- 
vention and research, and (c) aid 
to the poor. 

In Illinois there are several organi- 
zations supported by public funds 


’ which cooperate for the health of 


the people of the State. These are 
the Department of Public Health, 
the Department of Public Welfare, 
and the State College of Medicine. 
The function of the University is 
mainly that of education and inves- 
tigation, and it needs the hospitals 
and clinical buildings which were 
erected by the Department of Public 
Welfare. The latter needs the 
libraries, laboratories and personnel 
which the University has. Thus, the 
Department handles construction 
and maintenance, and other admin- 
istrative functions, while the Uni- 
versity devotes itself to science and 
its clinics and dispensaries to the 
relief of the poor. 

The research catried on by the 
entire group and the education of 
students is aided considerably by 
the great clinical facilities at Cook 
County Hospital, adjacent to the 
group. 

Consolidation and coordination of 
real functions have resulted in a 
saving for each institution, and 
assures the public of the best medi- 
cal and surgical skill for the care of 
the sick poor of the State. The work 
of the Division of Neurology and 
mental hygiene is noteworthy es- 
pecially in aiding the State with 
expert advice towards the adminis- 
tration of justice and in centralizing 
research along psychiatric lines for 
its eight State Hospitals for the 
Insane, each averaging a popula- 
tion of 2,500 people. 

Due to the increase in the com- 
plexities of life, especially in the 
cities, with a corresponding increase 
in neuro-psychiatric cases, the need 
for research not only to adjust these 

(Continued on page 343) 








Moulding Public Opinion 


By G. Lynn Sumner 


President, Association of National Advertisers 






= WIGHT years ago almost to a 
ERS 


~1 day, it seems, I sat as one of a 
little group of men around a 
44 table in a private dining room 

in a Seranton Hotel. There were a banker, 
a lawyer, a wholesale merchant, a haber- 
dasher, an automobile dealer, and repre- 
sentatives of a dozen other activities of 
business life. This I know least 
half that group I had lived with and walk- 
ed among but never met before. It was 
the beginning of Kiwanis in Seranton. 
No matter what might have happened 
in that room that day, I venture to say 
it would have been of slight importance 
to the community. But back of the 
meeting of that little group was an idea 
and real ideas are few enough in this 
this idea, through sheer 


—at 


world—and 
merit, lived. 

Through eight years I have seen that 
idea take form, attain growth, achieve 
vigor, find expression, become a power in 
the community in which it thrives. I 
have seen that little group of men be- 
come 200. I have seen them bound 
together in loyalty to a common purpose. 
I have them work together like 
men and play like boys. I have seen them 
flushed with their own happiness over 
the joy they have brought at Christmas 
time into a thousand cheerless homes. 
I have seen them launch a plan for unit- 
ing a city’s charities, taking the lead 
and showing the way in the organiza- 
tion of a community chest to which the 
public has entrusted more than half a 
million dollars a year. [ have seen some 
men go into the railroad yards and work 
as laborers when freight had to be moved 
and there were no nen to move it. 
I have seen them volunteer to a 
man to sit in the jury box when 
honest men were needed. I have 
seen what an idea ean do for a 
community when men make it 
an ideal. 

I have seen all this in Seranton 


seen 


and when you tell me that in 
America today there are 1,380 
Kiwanis clubs in 1,380 com- 


munities, I multiply the influence 
of the elub I know best and tell 
that in those organizations 
lies a potential power for civic 
and political good unsurpassed 
anywhere in our national life. 

How many men are there en- 
rolled in Kiwanis? You tell me 
94,000. A small number in rela- 
tion to our whole population. But 
men are measured not by height 
or weight, or numbers, but by in- 
fluence. And the influence of one 
clear visioned leader can rally 
thousands, yes, hundreds of thou- 
sands to a cause. 

Did you ever notice in the 
average meeting how difficult it is 


you 


Address before Saint Paul Convention, June 23, 1925. 


to get someone to make a motion? But 
when a motion has been made there are 
always half a dozen willing to second it and 
then everybody is willing to vote. But the 
vital need in every undertaking for the 
public good is leadership. Now don’t 
forget this, that people are going to 
follow some kind of leader. That is 
human nature. If it isn’t a good leader, 
it is going to be a bad leader. And that 
means that on those capable of good 
leadership rests a responsibility and an 
opportunity. 

Public opinion is whatever the ma- 
jority of the people think, And public 
opinion doesn’t just happen. It has to 
start somewhere. Trace it to inception 
and it starts with an individual. A 
Horace Greeley with his special pen can 


‘form the trend of thought of a million 


readers. Edmund Burke said, ‘‘There 
are three estates in Parliament, but in 
the Reporters’ Gallery yonder, there sits 
a Fourth Estate more important far 
than they all.”’ 

A Patrick Henry in a Virginia Legis- 
lature ean clothe a thought with such 
a flame of passion that it becomes a 
torch to light the way to liberty. 

A Lincoln at Cooper Union ean turn 
hostility to wild acclaim and cement 
a nation for a cause of justice. 

A Coolidge can sound a note of sanity 
so commanding that it halts an orgy of 
extravagance and teaches a nation anew 
the virtues of thrift and industry. 

Every community is a center of life 
with problems common in character to 
the nation as a whole. And every com- 
munity is looking today for its Patrick 


Henrys and its Greeleys and its Linecolns 
and its Coolidges. It is looking for vision 
and sanity and soundness. It is looking 
for leadership. It is looking for men. 

Here in this organization you have a 
scheme that by its very nature selects 
and draws together in close association 
the strong men of almost fourteen hun- 
dred neighborhoods. Who ean ealculate 
their power? They are in number fifty 
or a hundred or two hundred out of 
fifty or a hundred or two hundred thou- 
sand. But they have the enormous 
advantage that they sit down together 
week after week, knowing each others’ 
admirable qualities, forgiving each other 
the frailties that are common to us all. 
They eat together, relax together, but 
what is important above all else, there 
is an opportunity for their minds to 
meet. And out of that meeting can come 
the voice of united influential opinion 
for that community’s common end. Is 
there need of better schools, is there need 
of cleaner streets, is there need of better 
working conditions, is there need of 
law enforcements, is there need of strong 
and honest men in State Legislatures 
and other public offices? Out of a group 
of fifty or a hundred or two hundred 
men of character can come a leadership 
that can guide the thought of a com- 
munity and mould public opinion into a 
virile force for achievement. 

And if one group of men in one com- 
munity can do this, who can calculate 
the power that rests in fifteen hundred 
such groups in fifteen hundred com- 
munities across the land? 

For no longer is America a_ vast 
area of isolated neighborhoods. 
In this last swift moving century 








G. Lynn Sumner 
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inventive genius has wiped out 
space and given our farthest boun- 
daries a common contact. Only 
one hundred and ten years ago, 
mere swing of the pendulum for 
the time piece of eternity, a great 
battle was fought at New Orleans 
two weeks after peace was de- 
clared because only the slow foot 
of man or horse could carry the 
news through an intervening wild- 
erness. Only recently from the 
black borderland of the Arctic 
Circle the magic radio flashed 
out Amundsen’s ‘We are safe’’ 
and the whole wide world as one 
breathed its relief. 

And here at your Kiwanis 
zero hour you demonstrated 
the possibilities of united thought 
and united influence when your 
audience was not alone those who 
sat in that auditorium, but un- 
seen millions—no East or West, 
no North or South, but a nation 
listening as one. 

Was there ever a time when 























circumstance and facility made so op- 
portune as now the moulding of public 
opinion by an organization such as 
this? 


ET me turn your thought for just 
L one moment to this altered age in 
which we live. I suppose that I 
was asked to speak on this subject be- 
cause | am identified with the business 
of advertising and advertising is nothing 
more nor less than the moulding of 
public opinion. The advertiser reaches 
his audience chiefly through the use of 
newspapers and magazines. And the 
very first thing that the wise advertiser 
takes into account is that no audience 
of readers is a fixed audience. The 
people of the United States and Canada, 
regarded as a group, are as a tank that 
empties and fills. Many of those who 
listened to you yesterday are gone today 
and in their places have come a new gen- 
eration, born under new signs, striking a 
new pace of living, accepting as a matter 
of course customs and habits and man- 
ners of thought that would have been as 
strange to those gone before as the cus- 
toms of another world. 

By a little change each day, the green 
leaf of September becomes the glorious 
red of October. By a little change each 
day, a new thought accepted, a new 
habit formed, a family, a community, 
a city, anation can change its whole man- 
ner of life. It is a process of nature that 
we conform to circumstance and influence 
and soon wonder how things ever could 
have been any different than they are. 
What prevails becomes the accepted, the 
right, the matter of course. ‘The old 
order changeth, giving place to new.” 

If you want the most striking ex- 
amples to be found anywhere of how the 
old order has changed, consider three 
developments of this very decade and 
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see how they have knit the nations into 
one community, making it possible as 
never before to sway with intelligent 
leadership the thought of the whole 
people. 

First the automobile—it has suddenly 
moved cities closer together like checkers 
on a checkerboard. It has carried every 
man who wished it out beyond the horizon 
of his former life, into new lands, among 
new people. It has wiped out the isola- 
tion of the farm and carried the city 
dweller into beauties he had never known 
along a thousand radiating highways. 

Second the moving picture—it has 
brought the world before us in terms of 
living moving figures. We sit in cush- 
ioned chairs tonight and see the dramatic 
events of yesterday enacted again before 
our eyes. College crews sweep down the 
river, an outbound ambassador waves us 
good-bye, the President stands before 
us on the White House steps. We go 
down the streets of a city we may never 
see, we are present at epoch marking 
events of state. 

Third, the marvelous radio. Suddenly 
great personages no longer are far off 
figures, they talk to us in our own living 
rooms; the golden voice of a great artist 
sings to us, we sit at home in comfort 
and yet stand before the Capitol at a 
great inauguration, and on a November 
afternoon the cheers of 70,000 in the 
Yale bowl can be heard by 70 million 
if they but pause to listen. 

And all the while, morning, after- 
noon, and evening, the press with ever 
increasing enterprise brings us minute by 
minute the story of what men can do, 
what men say—the news and opinion of 
the world. 

“The older order changeth.’’ And it 
will change again tomorrow. We live 
in a day of wonders undreamed of by 
the generation that has passed. We who 
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have lived to see the Shenandoah painted 
on the sky, we who have seen those 
Magellans of the air soar home from 
winging their way triumphantly around 
the globe, we who have sat at a radio and 
heard a heart beat a thousand miles away, 
or heard a voice in London call out ‘Hello 
America’’—we know that just around 
the corner wait new wonders that we 
know not of. And they will be wonders 
that will change anew the thoughts, the 
habits, the customs of the world. 

But this we know, that every new 
development of transportation or com- 
munication draws in closer the outposts 
of our people and makes neighbors of 
those that were strangers before. Each 
day finds us knowing each other better, 
each day finds us more open minded to 
the thoughts of others, each day finds us 
with a new respect, a new appreciation 
for that man and that group of men with 
a vision that sees beyond the turmoil 
of life. 

The public mind is plastic, waiting for 
the mould. If ever there was a time 
when leadership counts it is now, if 
ever there was a time when public 
opinion could be moulded in the form of 
sane, progressive thought, it is now. 
With what prophetic vision did Carlyle 
write in “Heroes and Hero Worship”’: 

“Whoever can speak, speaking now 
to the whole nation, becomes a power, 
a branch of government, with inalien- 
able weight in the law making, in all 
acts of authority.” 

It lies within the power of this great 
virile, far flung organization to direct 
an influence of immeasurable impor- 
tance. To play a part in the moulding 
of public opinion that will make it an 
active, vital factor for the nation’s good. 
I commend it to you as an opportunity 
for definite, practical, constructive, pub- 
lie service. 


Recreation in Industry 


By N. J. Harkness 


Immediate Past President, Kiwanis Club of Muskegon, Michigan 


ing labor turnover problems, which 

followed in the boom immediately 
after the war, caused many manufacturers 
to try every conceivable method of 
reducing this production hindrance to a 
minimum. Money was plentiful, and in 
many instances experiments were tried 
which had little or no thought behind 
them. Providing means of recreation 
for employees was one of the plans 
attempted, with considerable success. 
However, like most plans of a boom 
period, when the immediate necessity 
was gone, it was, in many instances, 
either entirely abandoned or else put 
away on a back seat. Whether or not 
recreation had an important and per- 
manent place in industry was not in- 
quired into further. 

Wholesome recreation does have a 
big appeal to anyone who is interested 
in securing a happy social relationship 
between the workers and their em- 
ployers. A study of present conditions 


= HE scarcity of labor, with the attend- 


and a sane outlook into the future 
emphasizes the necessity for its being 
provided for upon a lasting foundation. 
Aside from its purely social aspect as 
affecting the community, is the in- 
dustrial aspect which has to do directly 
with labor turn-over, efficient labor 
production, and harmonious labor rela- 
tionship as far as the employer and 
employees are concerned, and indirectly 
with the price of commodities as far 
as the public is concerned. 

The need for recreational facilities, 
which make possible individual self 
expression, is growing daily. The eight 
hour working day, with the growing 
idea for a six hour day, is giving the 
workers more leisure which must be 
occupied in some way. Our educational 
institutions have not properly equipped 
us to spend our leisure time. It is up 
to the employer or the community, or 
both, to see that this time is used bene- 
ficially. 

The employer is interested in having 


labor which has a proper mental attitude 
toward him, and also which is physically 
fit so as to produce most efficiently. 
The truth of this statement is apparent, 
as under no other conditions will labor 
turn-over be kept down and willing 
cooperation in production be secured. 

Recreation is going a long way toward 
accomplishing this end in many in- 
dustries today and can do much more if 
provisions are made for it under the 
right conditions. It is not to be looked 
to as a panacea for all labor trouble, 
but, assigned its proportionate space, 
it will accomplish much. 

There are several ways of conducting 
such work, dependent upon local con- 
ditions, 

Some of the most successful enter- 
prises of this character have been de- 
veloped where there has already been 
in existence an employees’ club or 
association, which is functioning by its 
own initiative. These associations exist 

(Continued on page 342) 








Fifteen Minutes Too Late 


i. caressingly ran a stubby little 
forefinger up and down the 
shining whiteness of his blouse 
front, all the while keeping an 
appraising, though lenient, pair of dark 
brown eyes fixed steadily upon the pro- 
With a parting flourish to this 
performance he rose upon his two sturdy 
legs the better to pass an approval upon 
his habiliments. His well-shaped head, 
with the dark hair plastered down in 
Sunday decorum, turned from one angle 
to*another. He felt, deep in 
an appreciative wildly beat- 
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3y Frances Gilbert Frazier, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
, Db 


in his limited life. And Miss Winston 
had pictured the glory of golden yellow 
linen trousers until he really felt a tinge 
of contempt for men who chose dark blue 
linen or pink linen or some other equally 
abhorrent shade. He smiled that half- 
cocked, sidewise smile of his that had 
taken him bodily into every heart that 
came within twenty feet of him, as he 
solemnly agreed with Miss Winston’s 
ideas on the subject. 

He listened very intently as she told 


him, in that silvery sweet voice of hers, 
that this suit must be the very latest 
thing because ‘‘Daddy” Norris had sent 
it to him. 

‘‘Daddy Norris!” That mystic name 
had filled his lonesome little heart with a 
happiness so great, so overpowering, 
that he couldn’t quite understand it. It 
had been a million years, he was sure, 
since he’d heard the name ‘‘Daddy.”’ Of 
course they had explained why Daddy 
Fletcher didn’t come any more. -Miss 
Winston had taken him up 
on her lap and had held 
him very, very close. 





ing little heart, that he was 
perfect but he liked to assure 
himself that this fact was a 
self-evident truth. 

The little dark head cocked 
to the right as tiny hands 
smoothed out imaginary 
wrinkles in an_ irreproach- 
ably perfect pair of trousers, 
trousers whose absurd length 
barely measured seven inches 
Ile was particularly intrigu- 
ed with the entrancing crease 
that, razorsharp, followed 
the line straight down from 
the big white pearl button 
at the belt which made con- 
nection with the immaculate 
blouse to the abrupt terminus 
just above a plump, dimpled 
knee. At first he had looked 
with suspicion upon the color 
of the trousers. They didn’t 


exactly meet with his un- 
qualified approval. Some- 
how there had been an in- 


stinctive feeling that a deep 
golden yellow was a girl’s 
color and not at all suitable 
for a man like him. 

Then Miss Winston, the 
pretty twenty-two-year-old 
assistant, had explained the 
whole matter to him and 
Miss Winston had a particu- 
larly happy faculty of mak- 
ing him see things with her 
eyes. There was a very deep 
bond of understanding exist- 
ing between Miss Winston 
and this dark-eyed, dark- 
haired young man. So when 
Miss Winston had painstak- 
ingly told him that fashion 
now called for golden yellow 
linen trousers and that she 
heartily approved of them, 
there was no further argu- 
ment on the subject. In fact, 
if Miss Winston had sug- 
gested, which of course she 
never would have done, that 
he entirely dispense with the 
cherished suit he would not 
have hesitated one minute. 
Miss Winston’s word was law 








What gains the world, what there to 
see, 

If in a last frail vanity, 

My shell be molded e’en by Master 
hand? 

It is but clay and cannot stand, 

Oh, Sculptor of the Universe, mold 
Thou my life, 

That Courage there be read, by others 
in the strife. 

With touch exquisite, turn Thou 
Heart and Mind, 

That Beauty there, my brothers, all 
may find. 

Intolerance and Injustice boldly cut 
away Aq - 

Tho’ sorrow’s shadow may a human 
fault, portray, 

Build up a Spirit human, yet so fine, 

That I may live in mem’ry, for all 
time. 

Mold Thou my life, that I may be, 

An Inspiration for eternity 

To MAN,—then, may clay to clay 
return agatn, 

If I a monument in human hearts 





attain. 
Epilogue 
Oh Sculptor, with thy bronze and 
clay, 


Mold me as I am today. 

With Master hand portray the living 
man, 

Struggling to fulfill my Sculptor’s 


plan. 
—|R. A. Grady, Duluth. 
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“Mickey, precious,’’, she 
had said to him and he 
wondered why all those shiny 
tears had slipped down her 
cheeks. He had even put up 
a tiny finger and changed the 
course of some of the glisten- 
ing drops. Miss Winston 
had kissed that finger and her 
voice had trembled. 

“Mickey, precious,’ she 
had repeated, ‘‘you are a 
man now, you know, so you 
must take this like a man. 
Listen carefully, dear, while 
Miss Winston tells you why 
Daddy Fletcher won’t be 
able to come see his Mickey 
boy again.” 

The large, dark eyes fasten- 
ed themselves on the idolized 
features of Miss Winston. 
“Daddy Fletcher has gone 
up to God, Mickey,” she was 
telling him. The dark eyes 
followed the direction of her 
upraised finger, then imme- 
diately came back to their 
dumb adoration. He nodded 
solemnly. 

“You 
ling?” 
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understand,  dar- 
The solemn nod was 
repeated, the gaze never 
wavering. Miss’ Winston 
clasped him in her arms and 
her tears fell unchecked upon 
the dark head. 

He remembered all this as 
he sat on the top step of the 
steep line of stairs that led 
up from the sidewalk to the 
wide, spacious veranda. Two 
large, comfortably round 
white columns stood guard 
before the inviting double 
doors that opened into a cool, 
sweetly-scented hallway. On 
one of the columns was a 
small bronze tablet; it bore 
the words, “Home for the 
Friendless.”’ All about him 
were happy youngsters, 
laughing, talking, playing. 
But he had weighty matters 
to consider so he settled 
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himself directly in the middle of the top 
step and went on with his mutual admir- 
ation society work, as he proudly sur- 
veyed himself in all his glory. 

Miss Winston had taken so much 
pains to dress him this afternoon in this 
glorious raiment that was more beautiful 
than anything he had ever seen in the 
short span of five years that he had crept 
and walked over. And all the while Miss 
Winston had impressed upon him who 
“Daddy” Norris was. She felt well 
repaid when she saw the glory of under- 
standing in his wistful dark eyes. 

‘**Daddy’ Norris loves Mickey,’ was 
his explanation and it seemed adequate. 

“Indeed ‘Daddy’ Norris does love 
Mickey. And ‘Daddy’ Jones loves little 
Alice, and—.” 

‘‘Who’s ‘Daddy’ Norris’ papa now?” 
Mickey calmly interrupted. When the 
conversation veered away from his orbit, 
he was plainly bored. 

As always, Miss Winston never hesi- 
tated to enlighten Mickey on any subject. 
‘Listen, darling, and I’ll explain to you. 
There are a fine lot of men up town who 
are called ‘KrwaNIANs.’ Can you say 
‘KIwanians,’ Mickey?” 

Urged on by her whispered syllables, 
he managed to conquer the big word 
and laughed aloud in his elation. Of 
course,it was accompanied by a convul- 
sive swaying of the tiny body and each 
syllable was more or less expelled but 
out it came; ‘‘Ki-wany-uns!”’ And 
Napoleon, at the height of his glory, 
never felt the supreme satisfaction that 
Mickey Fletcher did when he conquered, 
not the world, but just one word. 

Miss Winston applauded. ‘‘Splendid! 
Now, listen, Mickey. Every one of these 
fine men wanted to have one of the little 
boys and one of the little girls out here to 
know they had a daddy up town.” 

The dark eyes opened to their widest 
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extent; the soft, babyish voice was 
weighted with sympathy. 

“Oh, too bad! They got no little 
boys!” 


‘‘Some of them have little boys, Mickey 
precious, and some of them have little 
girls too,’”’ Miss Winston explained, ‘‘but 
they wanted you, and Alice and all the 
other children out here to know they 
were their children too. Now, you 
understand?” 

“T’m ‘Daddy’ Norris’ Mickey Fletch- 
er,” triumphantly. 

“Yes, honey, you’re ‘Daddy’ Norris’ 
little boy, and he sent you that pretty 
suit—.”’ 

‘‘An’ these pretty shoes,” shoving 
them into notice and gazing on them 
admiringly. 

‘Yes, and your new hat and—.”’ 

“And a box of big candy,” he again 
interrupted. Mickey was, for the time 
being, a bit unmindful of his good man- 
ners. But there are always extenuating 
circumstances in every man’s life. 

“Yes, Mickey, and a box of candy, a 
great big box. And, just think, ‘Daddy’ 
Norris is coming on Sunday to take you 
for a ride in his big automobile. Won’t 
that be wonderful?” Mickey’s dark 
eyes glowed the pleasure Miss Winston’s 
voice carried. 

And now here it was that long anti- 
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cipated Sunday afternoon, gloriously 
beautiful in honor of the great occasion. 
And here was Mickey Fletcher, resplend- 
ent in the new shoes and the radiantly 
gorgeous golden yellow linen trousers 
and white blouse, sitting on the top step 
waiting for ‘‘Daddy” Norris and the big 
automobile that would take him, Mickey 
Fletcher, out in a whirl of adventure. 

Of course, being very human, Mickey 
wanted the other fifty-four youthful 
inmates of the Home to witness his debut 
into society and the royal reception he 
had every reason to believe would be 
accorded him. He thrilled with the 
supreme joy of hearing ‘‘Daddy’”’ Norris 
asking, in a rich, full voice, ‘“‘I want Mr. 

“Mickey Fletcher, please. I am_ his 
‘Daddy’ Norris.” The tiny little chest 
puffed out to its limit and the dark- 
haired head cocked to one side as though 
the imaginary conversation were real 
and he was listening to those very words. 
He knew, naturally, that someone would 
come up and ask for him, but innate 
instinct had suggested that it might be a 
very good idea to be conveniently handy 
so that not one precious moment be 
clipped off the glories of the afternoon. 
Hence the seat on the top step where, 
no matter how unobservant, one could 
not miss finding him. 

Every few minutes his eagerly expect- 
ant eyes would sight an automobile 
slowing up at the cross street and the 
beat of his heart would nearly smother 
him. One out of every half-dozen of 
them would stop and Mickey would im- 
mediately collect his scattered faculties 
and listen for the deep voice to ask for 
him, ‘‘Mickey Fletcher.” But each time 
it was for one of the other children, some 
other ‘‘daddy” had come to claim his 
own. Thus, one by one, Mickey’s anti- 
cipated audience had dissolved. He 
tried to console himself that he didn’t 
care—much—because none of these auto- 
mobiles were as handsome as Miss Win- 
ston said ‘‘Daddy” Norris’ was. She 
had noticed it particularly, she said, 
when it had come and brought his suit 
and shoes and the box of candy. 


As the minutes slipped away and the 
children slipped away, too, in automobiles 
with their ‘‘daddies,’’ there seemed to 
come to Mickey a foreboding of tragedy. 
The wistful look deepened in the dark 
brown eyes and the corners of the little 
lips drooped. He shook himself in a vain 
attempt to throw off this feeling that 
seemed to choke the breath in his tiny 
throat, and he fought valiantly to hold 
back the tears, hot stinging tears, that 
oozed into his eyes. 


LTHOUGH this tiny atom of 

humanity did not know it, he was 
going through the same terrible travail 
of agony, in a less comprehensive way, 
that had gripped the soul of his pretty 
mamma all during those long, weary, 
pain-and-brain-tortured months before a 
kindly nurse and gentle doctor had 
ushered him into a chilly world. And 
then she, her work well done, had passed 
into that long sleep that stilled the poor 
tired body and had put a smile on the 
lips that had incessantly prayed for 
strength to bring this child into the world 
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free from the taint they had branded on 
his splendid father—the stigma of tuber- 
culosis. A man physically perfect had 
begun paying the toll exacted; a spoil- 
of-war relic. A severe gas attack, long 
forgotten, had slowly risen and was 
shooting forked fangs into  not-too- 
strong lungs. 


But his pretty mamma never knew, 
unless the dead can glimpse the earth 
through mists of happiness, that the 
fangs were slow in penetrating the 
wonderfully clean physique of the 
man and that for three years, Mickey 
and Daddy Fletcher had weathered the 
storm and bucked the world together, 
with the watchful eyes of old black 
Mammy Lou on both of them. 

And if his pretty mamma could see 
through those grey mists, how her eyes 
must have blistered with tears that cold, 
bleak January day when Daddy Fletcher 
pressed hot scorching lips against the 
child’s cool moist ones, and _ hoarsely 
whispered, ‘‘Good bye, good bye!”’ 

Mammy Lou, aged and infirm, had 
bundled up her “‘precious lamb” and had 
carried him in her own faltering arms 
right up to Miss Winston. Mickey had 
turned great questioning eyes on Miss 
Winston and had found comfort in the 
look of love and sympathy he found in 
their deep blue depths. He wanted to 
cry when Mammy Lou left but Miss 
Winston soothed him. Then when 
Daddy Fletcher was ready to go, he 
wanted to cry again. But Daddy Fletch- 
er had clicked his heels together and had 
saluted his young son with all the military 
formality that would be accorded General 
Pershing himself. And the child watched 
with all due impressiveness while his 
father talked to him. 


‘Mickey Fletcher, you are the son of a 
soldier and you must be a soldier too, 
always. Remember that, son.’ 


So Mickey had squared his miniature 
shoulders and had sunk tiny milk white 
teeth into trembling lips when his father 
crushed him to his very soul in that last 
heart-broken farewell. Mickey — had 
watched his father crash from the room 
like a reeling man and he heard Miss 
Carter, the sweet-faced head lady, tell 
Miss Winston something about a Gov- 
ernment Hospital at Oteen. He, of 
course, didn’t know what it meant. 
He only knew that Daddy Fletcher had 
gone and that Daddy Fletcher had told 
him to be a soldier. 

Suddenly this long-forgotten sentence 
came back to him as his wistful eyes 
followed automobile after automobile 
slip smoothly by, never hesitating. He 
rose on his sturdy little feet, clicked his 
heels together and majestically saluted. 
Just then, a very large, very handsome, 
very expensive automobile slipped noise- 
lessly into place by the curb and a 
chauffeur in uniform opened the rear 
door. 

Mickey’s tiny hand stayed at “‘salute.”’ 
He was too happy, too thrilled, to realize 
he could put his hand down. The salute, 
to the child’s overjoyed mind, had been 
the means of bringing this miracle to pass. 
Until he had proved he was a soldier, 

(Continued on page 332) 
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District Conventions for 1925 


OME folks will spend a lot of time studying 
the circus posters and watching the parade, 
yet never see the inside of the big tent’’—so 
reads a recent advertisement. I am reminded 

of this as I think of our district conventions but not 
because our district conventions are circuses. 

I wonder how many K1iwaniIAns have year after year 
read each fall the various announcements about their 
district convention in bulletin, magazine, letter, litera- 
ture and perhaps have even seen the delegation leave 
for the convention with great enthusiasm, but yet they 
themselves have never yet got inside the district con- 
vention “big tent.’’ Let’s get inside this year in larger 
numbers than ever before. 

Even those who did not attend the Saint Paul 
Convention have heard the enthusiastic reports of 
those who shared in that rare occasion concerning the 
unusual attendance, the remarkable interest in the 
general conferences, the fine application to the business 
of the convention and the rare fellowship which char- 
acterized convention sessions and entertainment feat- 
ures. 

We may well hope that the district conventions this 
fall will be marked by these same fine characteristics. 
Let’s strive to have the attendance of both men and 
ladies larger than ever before, not for the sake of sta- 
tistics and mere numbers but because of the great 
values which are sure to come to the individual K1- 
WANIANS attending these conventions and to the clubs 
represented by them. District conventions form a 
very definite part of our organization structure and 
have a unique place in making their contributions to 
KIwANIs progress. But we must have KrwaNIANs 
present to get the desired results. 

Clubs are urged not only to send their regular dele- 
gates but to see that many other members share in 
these fine opportunities for education, inspiration and 
fellowship. Make certain that officers and committee 
chairmen especially attend. 

The general conferences at the Saint Paul Convention 
were unusually well attended and revealed the strong 
desire on the part of large numbers of KrwanirAns to 
know better Kiwanis methods, policies and programs, 
and to contribute out of their experience to the mutual 
discussion of these matters. Obviously, at the district 
conventions more detailed discussion may be planned 
for than in connection with our large International 
conventions where the larger aspects of our organiza- 
tion must have first consideration. 

It is urged, therefore, that the district officials see 
to it that adequate plans are made to meet this real 
desire for general conferences or open forums in which 
all KiwaANIANS may contribute of their views and ex- 
periences and enter into the discussions concerning 
their mutual interests in Kiwanis. It is not enough to 
have conferences of some officials. I believe most 
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sincerely that general conferences, open to all Ki- 
WANIANS and attended by officials as well as members, 
are essential to the proper functioning of our district 
conventions as the most practical training centers for 
Krwanis education. 

There was no more inspiring sight at the Saint Paul 
Convention than to look out upon the crowded audi- 
torium as each session began promptly. Some feared 
that because some of the visitors were housed in Minne- 
apolis hotels that our sessions might not begin promptly 
or might open with only a small number present. Never 
did people more unnecessarily concern themselves about 
any matter. As the President promptly opened each 
session he looked out upon an audience which crowded 
the lower floor and the balcony of the auditorium and 
gave the finest possible evidence of their deep interest 
in Krwanis. Not only were they there promptly but 
they stayed through the convention sessions in an un- 
usually gratifying manner and they were alert to the 
addresses and the actions taken. 

Let’s all do our part to see that this same spirit of 
devoted interest to Kiwanis affairs characterizes all 
our district conventions. Let’s make certain that the 
sessions are begun promptly and with full representa- 
tion of delegates and visitors. Let our programs be 


-planned with a goodly balance between business and 


entertainment and let us make certain that entertain- 
ment features are so arranged that they do not inter- 
fere with the business of the convention. 

The friendly, hospitable spirit of the Saint Paul club 
contributed much to the fellowship spirit of the conven- 
tion. The deep interest of the clubs of our district 
convention cities gives assurance that their spirit of 
hospitality is likewise to make visiting KiwANIANS 
and guests feel thoroughly at home and bind them 
together in a true Kiwanis unity of fellowship. 

And what a good time the ladies had at Saint Paul! 
It has been gratifying to note the increased attendance 
on the part of ladies at most of our district conventions. 
Plan for their presence and make sure that they have a 
happy time. Plan their entertainment so that they 
may also hear some of the addresses and attend some of 
the convention sessions. They want to know more 
about Krwanis—give them a chance. You KIwaNIANs 
at times “say it with flowers.’”’ Sometimes you have to 
“say it with money.”’ This fall be sure that you ‘‘say 
it”? with a ticket to the district convention. 

All together—district officers, convention city clubs, 
convention committees, delegates, visiting KIWANIANS 
and ladies—let’s work for the best ever district con- 
ventions this fall! 
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Resolutions of the Saint Paul Convention 


Whereas, The loss by fire throughout 
the United States and Canada has in- 
creased year by year until in 1924 it 
amounted to $549,000,000,and the loss 
of 15,000 lives, principally women and 
children, representing an increase of 
approximately 100 per cent in twelve 
years, 

And Whereas, This being one of the 
big economic problems of the North 
American Continent and the President 
of the United States and the Governor 
General of Canada have for several 
years past issued proclamations calling 
upon the people to assist in reducing the 
number of fires, most of which are pre- 
ventable, 

And Whereas, The International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Chiefs has responded to 
the call and is undertaking a gigantic 
educational campaign along fire preven- 
tion lines and most urgently request the 
cooperation of Kiwanis International, 

And Whereas, A proper study of the 
problems of fire prevention will result 
in the development of a more intelli- 
gent, aggressive and serviceable citizen- 
ship and the building of better com- 
munities, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That K1wanis 
International endorse this contemplated 
educational campaign of the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs and 
offer our hearty cooperation in their 
effort to conserve life and property. 

Adopted. 

* * * 

Whereas, When conditions are similar 
so as to permit the practical application 
of the same it is most desirable that 
uniform laws prevail in the various 
states of the United States, and 

Whereas, Not only the American Bar 
Association but the various state com- 
missions on Uniform Laws have worked 
long and earnestly to secure the enact- 
ment of Uniform Laws by the various 
states and their efforts in that behalf 
deserve our earnest support, 

Now Therefore Be It Resolved, By K1- 
WwANts International in convention assem- 
bled that the advocacy and support of 
this organization be given to secure the 
enactment where conditions permit of 
Uniform Laws by the various states 
as such laws are recommended by the 
American Bar Association for adoption 
by the various states and that our efforts 
to secure the passage of such Uniform 
Laws be made one of the activities of 
this organization for the convention 
year 1925-1926. 

Referred to the Committee on Public 
Affairs for the United States. 
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Whereas, It is imperative that a solu- 
tion be found for the larger settlement 
and development of the lands of Canada, 

Whereas, The Canadian farmer must 
realize that no sale value attaches to his 
land unless more people come in and 
create demand for it, 

Whereas, Labor realizes that the new 
farm settler necessarily creates a greater 
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demand for manufactured goods to 
meet his needs, thereby increasing the 
construction of buildings of all kinds, 
and repairs to and building of rail equip- 
ment, thus enlarging the buying power 
of our railways and utility companies 
to create new employment, thereby 
arresting emigration from Canada to 
other countries, 

Whereas, Immigration ‘‘selected and 
directed”’ is the creator of new business, 
larger development and production from 
natural resources, stability of employ- 
ment, of necessity transcending all other 
considerations in the building up of our 
country, 

Whereas, The necessity exists for the 
owners of unoccupied lands to now 
realize that permanent settlement exacts 
from them immediate action showing 
preparedness to place prospective new 
home seekers on the land at a fair price 
and terms of settlement they should see 
cooperation with the Federal or Pro- 
vincial Governments to bring this about, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the 
Prime Minister of Canada be requested 
to invite the Premiers of the Provinces 
and the Presidents of the two National 
Railways to form with him a Canada 
Council on Immigration to prepare, 
promulgate, and carry through a policy 
for a greater settlement of people on 
the land throughout Canada. 

Adopted. 


‘ 
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In consideration of the increase of 
juvenile crime in America; in view of the 
court and corrective costs of juvenile 
crime costing billions of dollars; realizing 
the decline of parental attention to the 
religious and moral instruction of chil- 
dren in the home; realizing that more 
than twenty-five million boys and girls in 
Ameriea are entering the duties of life 
and citizenship without adequate train- 
ing in conduct and character, 

Therefore, Be it resolved that Kiwanis 
International learns with pleasure of the 
new interest in moral and religious in- 
struction of America’s childhood on the 
part of the publie school and the church 
of our country and ¢alls upon all Kiwanis 
clubs to observe the progress of this new 
movement with favorable interest and 
that Krwanis clubs take such favorable 
action in their respective communities 
toward the promotion of moral and 
religious instruction and training on 
Sundays and week days as each club 
shall deem proper and the conditions in 
each community shall require. 

Referred to Board of Trustees with 
recommendation that it be referred to 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 

* ¢ «@ 


Whereas, The recommendation of the 
International Public Affairs Committee 
that a careful study be made by the 
membership as to the effect of the issu- 
ance of tax-exempt securities by Govern- 
ment, State and Municipalities, leading 
to a determination whether or not 
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issuance is adding to our present burden 
of taxation, has by this convention's 
action been incorporated in the active 
Public Affairs’ program of Kiwanis 
International, 

Be It Resolved, That the International 
Board of Trustees, be and is hereby 
authorized to appropriate such funds as 
may be required to effect this educational 
eff ort. 

Adopted. 

“« o « 

Resolved, That this Convention reaffirm 
for 1925-26 the important major objective 
of developing a ‘Better relations be- 
tween the farmer and the city man,” 
and that the emphasis for the future in 
the development of this objective, be 
kept clearly focused on the friendly 
human-relations aspect rather than on 
the technical agricultural elements of 
the program. 

Adopted 

* + * 

Resolved, that the members of Kiwanis 
clubs in the United States and Canada 
be urged to continue in all elections, 
National, State, Provincial and Loeal, 
the work of endeavoring to secure a 
universal exercise of the franchise. 

Adopted. 


* 6 @ 

Resolved, That the Kiwanis clubs of 
the United States and Canada, during 
the Convention year 1925-26, make the 
matter of forest conservation, a Public 
Affairs activity throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Adopted. 
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Resolved, That the Kiwanis Clubs of 
the United States and Canada during 
the Convention year 1925-26, make the 
subject of arbitration of commercial dis- 
putes, a matter of study. 

Referred to Committee on Publie Af- 
airs for the United States and Canada. 

* * * 


Whereas, It is reliably reported that the 
U. S. frigate Constitution, launched in 
1797, the most famous vessel in the his- 
tory of the United States, is tied up and 
rotting away in the Boston Navy Yard, 
and 

Whereas, This priceless relic of the early 
Navy, once saved from dismantlement by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes with his poem, 
“Old Ironsides,”’ is in grave danger of 
being forever lost to patriotic Americans, 
and 

Whereas, An estimate has been made 
by the Board of Inspection and survey 
of the Navy Department of the cost of 
maintaining the Constitution, and a bill 
introduced in Congress to make an appro- 
priation for that purpose, 

Therefore Be It Resolved That Kiwanis 
International endorse the bill introduced 
in Congress for the. preservation of this 
vessel and advance its interest in every 
way consistent with Kiwanis Interna- 
tional policy. 

Adopted. 

(Continued on page 347) 
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Illusions 


“Why do you waste your time on Krwanis?” asked 
the cynic. “This idealism is all bunk and illusion. 
Thank heaven, I lost my illusions about this selfish 
world.” 

Unfortunate man! Life without illusions is sad 
indeed. Praise be to the Almighty, that as fast as one 
illusion is dispelled, there are others to take its place. 
The blessing of heaven has lighted on the life of the 
man who cherishes one illusion after another. 

A trusted friend goes wrong and leaves him to face 
financial loss. Are all friends false and humanity 
untrustworthy because of this one poor specimen? 

A woman falls because she is weak; again he is dis- 
illusioned. But are all women weak and less spotless 
because of this one with the dark spot? Must he 
forever lose his faith in pure womanhood; God’s greatest 
gift to man? 

A great preacher slips in the pathway of life. Is 
religion a myth and theology, only old wives’ tales to 
ease doddering humanity peacefully into the grave? 

Are purity, friendship, love, religion, honesty, 
brotherhood, all illusions? If so, happy that man who 
hugs his illusions to his breast and goes his way down 
the road of life scattering smiles and joy. 

When one illusion crashes, let us take up another and 
so be happy. God’s in His Heaven, all’s right with 
the world. 

Out of our thoughts we create our heavens or hells. 
It is a drab and colorless swamp or a heaven kissed 
mountain top just as we make it 
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One definite action will defeat all the theoretical 
sitting still in the world. 


New Work 


The historic little city of Winchester, Virginia, had 
no written history to give it its place in the sun of the 
country’s story. 

For many years there has been a demand that the 
history and fraditions of Winchester be recorded in 
permanent form. Two years ago the Kiwanis club 
employed a literary man to do the writing while the 
Kiwanis club took up the task of ransacking attics, 
looking over old diaries, examining newspaper files and 
old records for material. 

The resultant book is a credit to their fine spirit of 
civic interest. 

There are hundreds of cities in the United States and 
Canada rich in tradition and history. Every passing 
year makes harder the task of gathering and recording 
this material in a permanent form. The history of 
any community is an inspiration for its people. 

We have recently builded a civilization on this 
continent. It is not a difficult task to gather the 





essentials for a history of each community today. In 
another hundred years it will be almost impossible. 

Sons and grandsons of pioneers, it rests on us as a 
solemn duty properly to record for future generations 
the records of our ancestors and what they did to make 
this the greatest civilization ever established on this 
continent. 

Krwants clubs looking for a good objective, take 
notice! 
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Happiness is everywhere. Do not hunt it. 


Take it. 


Kiwanis International 


Article IV of the Constitution of Kiwanis says 
“Krwanis International shall consist of Krwanis 
clubs which have been, etc., etc.” 

Errors, as well as history, repeat over and over. The 
convention at Saint Paul was no exception to the time- 
honored misconception of what Krwants International 
consists. Several delegates to the convention were 
heard to say “If Kiwants International would listen to 
the local clubs, etc., etc.,’’ not realizing that they were 
talking about themselves. 

Krwanis International is not a grand lodge, not a 
higher body, not a ruling class which lays down laws 
and levies taxes on the organization. 


Kiwanis International is defined by the constitution 
as consisting of the clubs themselves. 


The International Officers are not Kiwanis Inter- 
national. The Chicago headquarters is not K1waNis 
International. The local club members are KIwanis 
International. You, whose eyes read this line, are Kr- 
WANIs International. 


If all members of all Kiwanis clubs assembled in 
convention, not only would no city be able to entertain 
them, no auditorium be able to contain them, but they 
would be so big a body as to be absolutely unwieldy. 
For simplification you select from among your members 
two men to represent you in this convention. If you 
have complaint to make, you criticize your own judg- 
ment in the selection of your representatives. If you 
have compliments to pay, you compliment your own 
judgment. 

You, through your representatives elected, are K1- 
WANIs International. Unfortunately, KtwaNIANs who 
have not thought through the matter occasionally think 
that Kiwanis International is a higher body than the 
local Krwants club. They have the impression that the 
International officers constitute International. The 
International officers of Kiwanis are servants of the 
organization, not its masters. Their duty is to carry 
out the laws and wishes of the delegates in convention 
assembled. They pass no laws; they simply execute the 
laws you pass for your own government. They levy no 
taxes; they simply collect under your direction the 
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taxes you have levied on yourselves. They expend 
these taxes according to rules laid down by you. 


No more democratic organization ever existed. 


Thoughtless writers and speakers refer to Kiwanis 
International as though it were a separate entity, a 
higher group, another organization. Nothing more un- 
fortunate could happen. Krwanis International is 
simply the grouping of local clubs when they agree 
among themselves that this thing shall be done for the 
good of the organization or that thing shall not be done 
because of the possibility of injuring the organization. 

At the next meeting of your club look over the dining 
room. You will see Krwanis International. Next 
time you shave, look into the mirror before you. K1- 
wANIs International will look back into your eyes with 
a happy smile of appreciation of a noble band of men 
or with a frown of disapproval for you, yourself! 


HK 


A little knowledge makes a man a fool. 
It only makes a woman suspicious. 


* 
We Drift Higher 


From the very beginning of the Ktwanis movement 
the unwritten law in Kiwanis clubs is that construct- 
tively ladies are always present. The smoking room 
story and the unsavory quib have never had standing 
in KIwaNIs. 

That the tendency of the times is in the direction of 
clean fun and wholesome wit is fully demonstrated by 
the ukase issued by the biggest vaudeville chain in the 
world. Managers of high class vaudeville take no 
chances of offending the ears of the audience, a great 
change from the old variety theaters out of which 
modern vaudeville rose like a lily out of a compost 
heap. 

No longer are vaudeville comedians allowed to jest 
at the police. The policemen directing traffic or run- 
ning down a bootlegger is engaged in enforcing the law 
of the land. Unkindly references to him is an unkindly 
reference to the enforcement of a law whichis disrespect- 
ful to law. 

Even more interesting than the edict against taking 
the law’s representatives lightly is the vaudeville ban 
against prohibition jokes. No vaudeville comedian 
may make a jest of the Volstead act. Most patrons 
of the vaudeville theaters find satisfaction in the results 
of this order. 

“Hell” and ‘‘damn” may not be used on the vaude- 
ville stage and stories or jests in which they play a 
part must be eliminated from an act before it can be 
played in any of the theaters of the largest vaudeville 
circuit. 

With all this pruning and washing, vaudeville occa- 
sionally falls short of dazzling whiteness. The vaude- 
ville comedian in common with most speakers will 
give away his shirt for a sure fire joke which will win 
extravagant laughter. 

The tendency of the times, however, is towards 
cleanliness and purity. This has always been true of 
KIwANIs meetings but with this new evidence of the 
public approval of our stand, let us redouble our efforts 
to keep Kiwanis above reproach. 

One incident is known of a professional entertainer, 
stopped in the middle of his performance and reminded 
by the presiding officer that there were always ladies 
present at every Kiwanis luncheon. This man dropped 
his character of comedian, apologized earnestly for his 


offense and said he had been taught a bitter lesson 
which would last him a lifetime. 

Let us watch our club meetings so that the ill-advised 
speaker who is inclined to lean toward the shady side 
in his stories, quips and jests may be discouraged and 
taught better. 

* 


Pity the poor bachelor. He never knows where 
his next kiss is coming from. 


Kiwanis Convention 


Another milestone in the upward road of Kiwanis; 
another year’s record made and recorded; one more 
row of bricks laid on the building of achievement 
which Kiwanis is erecting. 


To state that from every angle this was the best 
convention ever held by Krwanis, is no reflection on 
past conventions or the cities in which they were held. 
They, too, are glad that as experience is added by the 
passing years, each convention is better than the last. 


It is to be expected that Montreal, next year, will pro- 
duce a better convention than this one at Saint Paul. 
Profiting by the combined experience of all former 
conventions cities, Montreal will do her job as Montreal 
has done all her Krwanis jobs. 


It is none too soon for Kiwanis clubs to begin to 
organize On-to-Montreal Committees. This wonder- 
ful city has much to offer in interest and entertainment 
besides the Kiwanis convention. No place on this 
continent makes a greater appeal to the ladies and no 
place has more of scenic beauty in its immediate 
proximity. 

A KIwanlis convention sells Krwants ideas, ideals 
and enthusiasm to every man who attends. The 
returning visitor from an International convention is 
the little leaven which leavens the whole lump. The club 
which sends the greatest number of delegates is the 
club which will loom largest in Kiwanis the following 
year. 

Each convention a step higher in quality, each con- 
vention a bit larger in numbers, each convention a 
step forward in ideals, Krwatns has marched an 
unbroken path upward from its beginning. It still 
marches! 

K 
A kite rises against the wind, not with it. 
Opposition is often a blessing, not a curse. 


HK 


Be Fair 


There isn’t a Kiwanis club on the continent which 
needs the money any one member pays to it. There 
isn’t a Kiwanis club on the continent which needs 
the name or influence of any one man now on its rolls. 

Are you really interested in Kiwanis? Is your heart 
in its purpose, its aims, its objectives? The place to 
start a rose garden is in your heart, not in the ground. 
The place a man must first be a K1iwaNIANn is in his 
heart, not at his elub. 

If your heart is not. in this work, if you are not 
meshing perfectly with Krwants ideals and its purposes, 
it is not fair to yourself or to your club to remain on its 
rolls. You should step asidé and let some man run who 
can run, allow some other man of your classification to 
take your place who will be a credit to the club and 
therefore to the town in which you live, 
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‘Things of Today? Deeds which are a harvest to eternity.”’ 


California-Nevada Active—Plans for 
San Diego Convention 

The following new clubs have been 
formed: Banning, Eastlake, (Oakland), 
East San Diego, Inglewood, Montrose- 
LaCrescenta, Richmond and National 
City. These clubs now make a total of 
73 clubs in the California-Nevada dis- 
trict. Plans are well underway for the 
trustees’ meeting, August 22d, at Reno, 
Nevada. The San Francisco club 
went to Reno on July 17th. This meant 
a three-day trip, and represents a real 
spirit of Kiwanis service. Committees 
are now being appointed and programs 
worked out for the district convention 
at San Diego, November 13th and 14th. 

* > * 

Third Quarterly Meeting New Jersey 
District—Eliminates Objectionable 
Juvenile Literature 

The third quarterly meeting of the 
New Jersey district trustees was held in 
Atlantic City on July 9th, with an at- 
tendance of 110. After the usual business 
was completed, four conferences were 
held; first, on Maintaining Membership, 
second, How to Get Committees to 
Function; third, How to Make Weekly 
Luncheons Attractive; fourth, Strength- 
ening and Stabilizing Weak Clubs. 

One of the district committees has been 
active in interesting the various clubs 
in ridding their communities of objection- 
able juvenile literature that seems to be 
very much in evidence on news stands 
and other places where magazines are 
sold. There efforts have been very suc- 
cessful with the result that the objection- 
able literature has almost disappeared in 
Essex and Hudson counties. 


In connection with the Saint Paul 
Convention, the New Jersey district 
organized what they called a Circle 


Tour. The delegation left New Jersey 
the week before the convention and went 
by boat from Detroit to Duluth. On 
board the boat they had a series of con- 
ferences on Kiwanis subjects which 


proved to be very interesting and helpful. 
On their way home, the delegation 
stopped off at Washington, D. C., and 
laid a wreath on the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier with appropriate cere- 
monies. 


* * * 


Pacific-Northwest Plans for Harding 
Memorial Dedication 

Chairman B. George Hansuld of Van- 
couver, B. C., and his district convention 
committee are busily engaged in planning 
a series of events for the September 
convention at Vancouver that will be a 
fitting background for the Harding Mem- 
orial dedication which follows a day later 
on September 16th. Several delegations 
of Kiwantans have visited the memorial 
site to note the progress of the work. 
Just recently a group of 25 California 
Kiwanians headed by Past Governor 
Winder passed through Vancouver en- 
route from Saint Paul. Inter-club 
picnics are gaining in popularity. The 
largest of these affairs was given at Toke- 
land, Washington, by the Kiwanrans of 
Aberdeen, Hoquiam, Elma, South Bend 
and Raymond on Flag Day. Other 
inter-club meetings were: Elma and 
Shelton at Olympia, Olympia at Shelton; 
Yakima at Cle Elum and Ellensburg; 
and Aberdeen at Hoquiam. The Victoria, 
B. C. Krwants club took a leading part 
in the dedication of the wonderful 
Crystal Garden, containing one of the 
largest swimming pools on the continent, 
a huge auditorium, cafe and flower 
gardens. Visitors to the unveiling of the 
Kiwanis Memorial at Vancouver will 
have an opportunity to visit this unique 
Garden as steamers stop at Victoria an 
hour. 

The Pacific Northwest District had 
forty-two clubs represented at the Saint 
Paul Convention. The enthusiastic re- 
ports of these delegates have done much 
to prevent summer lethargy in the clubs. 
The district as a whole is deeply grateful 








Storm Lake, Iowa, Kiwanians planted 58 hard my oa trees in memory of boys 


who fell in the World War. 


Each Kiwanian 


been assigned to a 


tree and it is his responsibility to see that it thrives 
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to every club represented at Saint Pau 
for their support of District Governor 
James P. Neal, a tireless worker in 
Kiwanis, who was unanimously elected 
as International Vice President. 

* * * 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District Plans 
District Convention for 5,000 

The district has apparently kept up 
the white steam of enthusiasm of Saint 
Paul for the district convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in the confines 
of the North Shore Club, Chicago, 
September 15th and 16th. This will be 
the first Kiwanis Convention ever held 
in Chicago, and it is not unlikely that 
there will be four to five thousand 
KIWANIANS and visitors in attendance. 

The Joliet High School Band of sixty- 
eight pieces, taken to the International 
Convention at Saint Paul by the district 
was one of the big features of the conven- 
tion, and an accomplishment by the 
clubs of the district which stimulates 
pride in each Krwanis heart. Winches- 
ter, Illinois, is the proud mother of a new 
Krwanis club which will be chartered 
in the near future. The few clubs in the 
district who in the past have discontinued 
their meetings during July and August 
are this year continuing as a real Kiwanis 
club should. 

Division 1, South held its first division- 
al conference at Joliet, with all clubs 
represented, and an attendance of ovee 
250. This division is working on thr 
problem of strengthening the weaker 
members. In division 6, two inter-club 
meetings were held during May, with 
Lawrenceville, Mount Carmel, Carmi, 
Harrisburg and Cairo participating. 

Two Hundred and Fifty loyal Ki- 
WANIANS from Bloomington, Clinton, 
Chillicothe, Eureka, Peoria, Henry, 
Pontiac, Streator, and Ottawa 
attended the charter presentation meet - 
ing of the Krwanis Club of Minonk, III., 
June 18th. The club starts with 46 
members. Addresses were made by 
District Governor Horace McDavid of 
Decatur. Lieutenant Governor Norman 
Sleezer of Chicago, Lynn Tracy of 
Peoria, Lieutenant Governor C. W. 
Carter of Clinton and O. P. Morse, 
president of the club. 

. + + 
Harry W. Whitla, K. C., Elected Gover- 
nor of Western Canada District 

At the Western Canada district con- 
vention, held in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
June 18-20, 1925, Harry W. Whitla of 
Winnipeg was elected district governor 
for 1926, and the next convention city 
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voted for was Calgary, Alberta, R. F. 
Blacklock of Regina, was elected and 
Lieutenant Governor H. A. Howard was 
re-elected, to the positions of Lieutenant 
governor. The convention was addressed 
by Governor Dr. J. T. M. Anderson, Sir 
James Aikins, Lieutenant Governor of 
the Province of Manitoba, Premier 
Bracken of the same Province, and 
Mayor Webb of Winnipeg. There were 
over 450 in attendance at this successful 
meeting. Splendid reports of the year’s 
activities were made, and the enthusiastic 
general discussions, and the Presidents’, 
Secretaries’ and Trustees, Conferences 
brought out many valuable suggestions 
for the administration of Krwants in this 
district. Fifty Kriwanrans traveled to the 
Saint Paul Convention at the close of 
the district convention. 
* - + 
Alabama Holds Fine Inter-Club 
Meeting 

At the inter-club meeting in Albany- 
Decatur on June 11th, these seven clubs 
participated: Athens, Cullman, Flor- 
ence, Huntsville, Sheffield, Tuscumbia 
and Albany-Decatur with more than 200 
Kiwanians registered. Dr. Burton D. 
Myers gave a Kiwanis address. Lieu- 
tenant-Governors Erskine Ramsay of 
Birmingham and Brice Robinson of 
Talladega, and District Secretary 
Howard Yielding spoke. Six members 
from Ensley, Alabama, also attended. 
This meeting was declared to be the best 
ever held in Alabama, with the exception 
of the Birmingham Convention. 

* * x 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Grades 
Its Clubs 

In a recent report of the Committee on 
the Under-Privileged Child, published in 
the ‘Missouri-Kansas Arkansas KrwanI- 
GRAM,” six classifications were drawn up, 
from excellent to indifferent, poor, and 
inactive, and each club was classified in 
this published account, according to the 
effectiveness of its under-privileged child 
work. The “District Inter-Club Day” 
was held on May 28th, and all reports 
show well attended enthusiastic meetings. 
On May 22, a charter was presented to 


the club at Anthony, Kansas, 38 
members. This club was sponsored by 
Wichita. 





‘*Ballet de Kiwanis,’”’ which enlivened the ‘“‘Kiwanis Ka 
Kiwanis Club of Asbury Park, N. J. Every girl a lady, an 











The Victorian Order of Nurses was sponsored and financed by the Kiwanis Club of 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada, for the first year, at a cost of over $1,000, and this car was 


donated to the Order. 
child clinics regulary 


District Convention Colorado- 
Wyoming 
With the International Convention a 
thing of history, all Kiwanis eyes in the 
Colorado and Wyoming district are 
turned toward the district convention to 
be held in Pueblo, September 17th and 
18th. The President of the Pueblo club 
has already appointed his convention 
committees and they are beginning to 
function. The August issue of the 
“District Messenger,’ official publication 
of the Colorado-Wyoming district, will be 
devoted entirely to the convention. 
* * * 
Many Inter-Club Meetings in 
Carolinas District 


The Carolinas District was represented 
at the Saint Paul Convention by 120 
Kiwanrans and their ladies, District 
Governor Sikes heading the party. On 
June 23rd the district held its annual 
dinner at the Radisson Hotel, Minnea- 
polis. Interesting addresses were made 
by Past Presidents George Ross and Ed. 


”’ produced by the 
every one a man 


These two nurses made 400 calls during one month. 


They hold 


Arras, International Trustee Charles W. 
Gold, and District Governor Sikes. 
Leaving Saint Paul, the Carolinians went 
to Duluth where they took the boat for 
Detroit. On June 27th, the Michigan 
and Carolinas District held a joint 
inter-district meeting. Fifty-two of the 
seventy-two clubs in the district have 
held inter-club meetings during the year. 
During 1925 it expects to have every one 
of the seventy-four clubs in the district 
participate in an inter-club meeting. 
Much interest has been manifested by 
the various clubs in the district for the 
under-privileged child. One club furnish- 
ed an artificial leg for a crippled boy, had 
his eyes treated and purchased clothing 
for him, and sent a crippled girl to the 
hospital to have her hip treated. Another 
club sent twenty under-privileged boys 
to Y. M. C. A. summer camp in the 
mountains, defraying all expenses. The 
club furnished a nurse for under-privileged 
babies of the county. Two other clubs 
have constructed swimming pools for the 
children of their towns. 
* * & 


Nebraska-lowa Busy District 


Actively interested in various enter- 
prises are the clubs in the Nebraska- 
Iowa District. The Wayne, Nebraska, 
club donated special prizes for the best 
essays on the Constitution of the United 
States and assisted in the American 
Legion Endowment drive during the 
month of May; a leader for the boys’ 
band was provided by the Gothenburg 
club during the summer months in the 
absence of the school leader and the 
Kearney club put on campaign in con- 
junction with another organization to 
raise $500 to rebuild the home lost by 
fire of a widowed mother with six children 
of the under-privileged class. The Kr- 
wANIs Club of MeCook, Nebraska, assis- 
ted by the North Platte club, held a very 
enthusiastic inter-club meeting at which 
occasion John H. Moss and District 
Governor Lawler were speakers. 











WHAT THE 
CLUBS ARE DOING 











Appropriation Made for Tuberculosis 
Survey 

While the Kingsport, Tennessee, club 
does not claim to have accomplished its 
major objective to have one or more 
hospitals established for the treatment 
of tuberculosis, it did have the satis- 
faction of knowing that as a result of 
its efforts, there was passed a bill which 
provides an appropriation of $20,000 
to make a survey of the tuberculosis 
situation in the state of Tennessee with a 


view of providing hospitals in which 
treatment may be had at a nominal 
charge 

. * * 


Encourages Tree Planting 

The Kiwanis Club at Geneseo, Illinois, 
made a survey of the city for a tree 
planting campaign and is supervising 
the sale of trees at cost in an effort to 
encourage tree planting. The club also 
awarded prizes to the school children 
in a bird house building contest. 

* * * 

A Variety of Activities 
outstanding activities 
Regina, Sask., Kiwanis club for this 
year have been the annual rummage 
sale, the granting of two scholarships 


The of the 


“It isn’t the job you intend to do, 
Or the labor you’ve just begun, 





That puts you right on the ledger sheet; 


It’s the work you’ve really done.’’ 


to public schools, the supporting of the 
Boy Scout band, the promotion of 
better relations between city and country, 
resulting in two “Farmer Days” when 
members had farmers for their guests 
at club luncheons. The committees on 
under-privileged child and on agriculture 
have extensive plans in prospect for the 
season’s work and other committees are 
functioning smoothly and productively. 


* * * 


Education Is Promoted 

Greatly interested in education are 
Macon, Georgia, Kiwanrtans. They 
now have eight students in college by 
means of their educational fund with 
$1,600 more available for that purpose; 
a fund of $300 has been created for 
sending boys to the State Agricultural 
College; the club donated $2,500 to the 
Greater Wesleyan college fund and $500 to 
Mercer University for increasing its 
broadeasting station. These K1waNIANs 
are also cooperating with the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city in every possible 
manner, and at the present time are 
assisting them in a million dollar tourist 
hotel project. 





Ki-Y Hut built by the Kiwanis Club of East Cleveland, Ohio. ‘Construction work 


done entirely by members 
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Develop Delinquents Into Useful 
Citizens 
The Welfare Committee of the K1- 
wanigs Club of New Albany, Indiana, 
has undertaken the work of assisting 
the Juvenile Court in taking care of 
delinquents. This committee asked the 
court to grant them the custody of 
delinquent boys ranging from 11 to 13 
years who had been under suspended 
sentences. These boys are now working 
and trying to make men of themselves. 
* * + 


**Rotating Fund”’ Established 


A committee of five Kiwanirans from 
Dunean, Oklahoma, club assisted the 
Boy Scouts in canvassing the city for 
funds for the Boy Seout movement. 
The club has established a “rotating’’ 
fund at one of the local schools for the 
benefit of children who are not able to 
purchase books, clothing, glasses, school 
supplies, etc. When a child advances 
from one grade to another, the books 
purchased are returned to the super- 
intendent and handed to another under- 
privileged child or sold, and money 
used to buy additional books or clothing. 


* * + 
Dance Brings $900 
An entertainment and dance was 


given by the Krwanis Club of West 
Hudson, New Jersey, for the benefit of 
the West Hudson hospital. This affair 
was a social and financial success, pro- 
ceeds amounting to $900. 
* * * 
Several Forms of Civic Work 


Krwanians of Erwin, Tennessee, donat- 
ed prizes for best kept lawn in the “City 
Beautiful”? contest and also for the best 
high school orator; assisted orphan boy 
in order that he may finish college, 
completed plans for White Way, and 
raised $675 to supplement coach salary 
for high school. 

* o* * 
Build Playground for Community 

During the month of May, the Kiwanis 
Club of Leaksville, North Carolina, built 
and equipped a playground for the 
children. This playground is supervised 
by one of the Kiwanrans. A wire fence 
was built around the playground with 
iron posts planted in cement and over 
the entrance a sign was placed inscribed 
‘“Krwanis Club Playground.”’ A schedule 
is kept of the number of boys and girls 
who are present at various periods of the 


day. After 8:00 p. m. the adults have 
access to the playground for volley 


ball and other such games. 








$7,000 for Publicity 

Uniting with the various other civic 
organizations in the city, the Kiwanis 
Club of Haverhill, Massachusetts held 
a large public ‘Boost Haverhill’? dinner 
at which $7,000 was raised for publicity 
purposes. The second annual “Pop 
Concert”? which was attended by over 
500 proved very successful, socially 
and financially, net proceeds being turned 
over to under-privileged child fund. 

* * * 


A Children’s Health Conference 

The Kitsap County Children’s Health 
Conference for 1925 was held at Poulsbo 
and Bremerton under the auspices of 
the Bremerton, Washington, Kiwanis 
club together with other organizations. 
The expenses incident to the conference 
were borne by the Kiwanis club. At 
Poulsbo, the examinations were held 
in a grade school house where seventy- 
two children were given complete physical 
examination, and twenty additional, 
upon their own request, given only the 
examination of the eyes, ears, nose, 
throat and teeth. Seventy-two chil- 
dren were given the group psychological 
tests and fifteen were given special 
individual tests. At the Bremerton 
Conference, 151 children were given 
full medical examination and a like 
number were given the group psycho- 
logical tests. Five children were given 
special individual tests. In order bet- 
ter to co-ordinate the efforts of all 
agencies now endeavoring to improve 
the physical condition of all school 
children, the following plan was recom- 
mended for the next conference: The 
County nurse now visits all schools of 
the county just once during the school 
year and gives each child a_ physical 
examination, recommending treatment 
by the family physician, dentist, or 
specialist where it seems desirable. 


THE 


A eard indicating 
the condition of 
each pupil is filled 
out and kept on 
file. Hitherto 
there has been 
practically no 
follow-up check to 
see that pupils at- 
tended to those 
matters to which 
their attention 
had been ealled. 
Together with this 
system of examin- 
ation and eard in- 
dexing of pupils, 
the county nurse 
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should make two 
visits during the 
school year—the 
first one to examine 
all children and bring their cards up-to- 
date, the second, to examine mainly 
those cases which the first visit dis- 
closed as needing treatment. The nurse 
should then turn over to the conference 
the cards of those children whose con- 
dition had not been remedied. These 
children and their parents would be 
invited to attend during the vacation 
period, conferences at central points in 
the county. By this method, it is 
believed that more benefit from such 


conferences would result. 
~ * * 


National Music Week Observed 

National Music Week was observed 
by the Laurel, Mississippi, Kiwanis 
Club in a very fitting manner. The 
Kiwanis band and orchestra furnished 
popular musie daily—sometimes at one 
of the local industries and at other times 
on the lawn at the City Hall. This 
entertainment was given without any 
cost and was enjoyed by the people of 
Laurel. This club has also arranged 


The Kiwanis Club of Fresno, California, entered this float 
in the Raisin Day Parade 


baseball games with other civie organ- 
izations with the result that it has stimu- 
lated the friendly feeling which exists 


between them. 
‘*« * * 


Signs Erected at Entrances 
K1- 


signs 


The Roseland, Chicago, Illinois, 
WANIS club has erected six large 
telling transients that this is Roseland 
and to stop, shop and save here. These 
signs have been placed at the six en- 
trances to the district and make a very 
creditable showing. 

a * a 


Assist Deserving Boys and Girls 


Creation of a fund of $600 to be 
administered by a committee and to be 
used for the purpose of making loans 
to deserving boys and girls desirous 
of completing college or normal courses, 
is the principal item in the new program 
of the Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan Kr- 
WANIS club. 

















The Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, obtained 3,700 young trees (pine and spruce) from a state nursery, and planted 
them on a three-acre plot on the Dixie Highway 
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Tulsa Rose Carnival 
The 


sored by 


Tulsa Rose Carnival was spon- 
the Kiwanis Club of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. This club sent two Rose 
Queens to Houston and Galveston to 
spread the rose carnival slogan of ‘‘For 
you a rose in Tulsa grows’’ and also to 
give publicity to the Kiwanis club, to 
promote the growing of roses and the 
beautifying of the homes and parks of 
Tulsa. 
. * * 
Finances Brass Band 

A brass band composed of twenty-two 
members is being maintained by the 
Asheville, North Carolina, Kiwanis club 
with a professional bandleader. The club 
finances this band and is also educating a 
blind girl of exceptional talent as a 
pianist. Asheville K1iwanians have been 
strong for musie and education in the 


community. 
os * 


Series of ‘‘Better Babies’’Conferences 

Another ‘Better Babies’’ conference 
was held during June. Children under 
six years of age were given free examina- 
tions by physicians in attendance. These 
conferences are sponsored by the Kr- 


WANIS club of Kewanee, Illinois, in co- 
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Phoenix Mountain Park, located h 
wanis Club of Phoenix, 
part of the reservation. 
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operation with other civic organizations 
and are intended to keep babies well 
and recommend treatment for children 
who are not progressing in a proper 
manner. The conferences are increasing 
in interest from time to time as is evident 
from the many new babies that are 
brought to the attention of the physicians. 


Fighting the Boll Weevil 

The Krwanis Club of Benson, North 
Carolina, was instrumental in organizing 
the leading merchants and corporations 
in town into a cooperative body to 
finance the necessary supplies to fight 
the boll weevil in the Benson vicinity. 
These men have secured the services 
of an expert to assist the farmers in 


fighting this menace. 
* * * 


Erect Playground Apparatus 

The Kiwanis Club of Demopolis, 
Alabama is sponsoring a movement to 
erect playground apparatus in the public 
park. To finance this undertaking, 
through the cooperation of the local 
theatre, the proceeds from a moving 
picture show will be used towards this 
fund. The club is also planning to have 
a home talent street carnival. 
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World War Memorial Scholarships 


The Kiwanis Club of Newburgh, 
New York, established the “Newburgh 
Krwanis World War Memorial Scholar- 
ship’ which provides for two scholar- 
ships of $150 each. These scholarships 
will be awarded on merit and need rather 
than on a competitive basis.. A fund of 
$5,000 will be established, one thousand 
of which is already contributed, the 
interest from this will insure permanency 
of the scholarships. 


*~ * * 


For Better Homes 
At a meeting of the West Palm Beach, 
Florida, club the members raised $400 
for “Better Home’’ movement. The 
club took active part in the Salvation 
Army drive which went over the top 
by more than $1,000. 


* * * 


Child Welfare Sponsored 
In cooperation with the State Welfare 
Department the club at Florence, Ala- 
bama, is planning to sponsor the child 
welfare movement in Lauderdale County. 
A campaign for $2,000 for this move- 
ment was put over in two days. 
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Maintain Camp for Under- 
Privileged Children 

The Daytona, Florida, club conducted 
for a period of two weeks a camp at 
Lake Winona for under-privileged chil- 
dren of Daytona and vicinity. The 
camp was entirely supported by the club 
and was in charge of a Krwantan. This 
camp is located on the shores of a large 
beautiful lake where there are sufficient 
sanitary accommodations for the chil- 
dren, there being at this camp fifty 
children ranging in age from six to 
fourteen years. This club is actively 
engaged in supporting a drive for five 
thousand members for the Daytona 


Chamber of Commerce. 
* - * 


Sleeping Lodges at Camp 

The Ann Arbor, Michigan, club is 
erecting two sleeping lodges at the 
Y. M. C. A. summer camp. Each lodge 
accommodates ten boys. This will 
make a total of five lodges erected by 
the club in two years costing more than 
one thousand dollars. All labor is fur- 
nished by members of the club under 
the leadership of the chairman of the 
committee who is a building contractor. 
Fifty Kirwanrans sold newspapers on 
the streets with the result that $500 
was collected and used for welfare work 
among the crippled children at the State 
Hospital. 


* * * 


Build Park Playground 


The Chagrin Falls, Ohio, -club was 
instrumental in securing county com- 
missioners to make a county park on 
fair grounds, under Krwanis_ super- 
vision. The matter of playground 
equipment, baseball diamonds, tennis 
courts, swimming pool, etc., is being 
taken care of by the club. 


+ * * 


All Committees Active 


About 350 grade school children were 
entertained at a picnic party given by 
the Harrisonville, Missouri, Kiwanis 
club. All grade children are eligible to 


attend this picnic which is 
for the purpose of encourag- 
ing better scholarship and 
interest in education. The 
club has succeeded in put- 
ting the community chari- 
ties on a “Budget System’’ 
which has proven efficient 
and satisfactory, assisted in 
establishing free summer 
band concerts and has the 
“Good Roads’ and “Dairy 
ing’”’ committees working to 
benefit the community in 
these two activities. 


* * 


Knot Hole Club Formed 


A Knot Hole Club has 
been organized by the Kr- 
wANis Club of Abbeville, 
South Carolina, for boys in 
knee pants. These boys 
sign a pledge to live up to 
certain standards which en- 
title them, on presentation 
of their membership cards, 
to see all baseball games 
for ten cents. 
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TABLE GONG 


Presented by Winnipeg, Man., club to Edmonton, Alta., club 


for best entertainment at District Convention 1925 


* . - 
10,000 at ‘‘Kid-Fest’’ Inscription: 
Great 
Ten thousand jubilant 
youngsters romped and a 
played to their heart’s 


content at the annual ‘‘Kid-Fest’’ which 
was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Brockton, Massachusetts. It was an 
even more successful affair than its 
sponsors dared hope and it will become 
an annual event. Not a slip marred the 
well-balanced program which began at 
12:30 and concluded at 5:30. This was 
quite an accomplishment when they 
transportation of about 10,000 children 
to and from their destination was in- 
volved. The program consisted of a 
baseball game between grammar school 
teams, punch and judy show, and many 
other interesting numbers which kept 
the children busy every minute of the day. 
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“This Gong made from 18 Ib. shell used in the 


ar, and oak from Lower Fort Garry’”’ 
The Gavel—made of wood taken from the door of the Cloth 


Tuberculosis Survey 


While the Kingsport, Tennessee, club 
does not claim to have accomplished its 
major objective to have one or more 
hospitals established for the treatment 
of tuberculosis, it did have the satis- 
faction of knowing that as a result of 
its efforts, there was passed a bill which 
provides an appropriation of $20,000 
to make a survey of the tuberculosis 
situation in the state of Tennessee with 
a view of providing hospitals in which 
treatment may be had at a nominal 
charge. 











In the spring of 1924, members of the Kiwanis Club of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, endorsed notes at the local banks to enable these 
= parish to borrow money to the amount of $25 to finance the cost of growing an acre of 


agricultural club boys of East Baton Rou 
ground in cotton or corn. At one of the 
a nice profit to his credit 


ub’s meetings in December, the boys made their reports. 


Each had paid his note and had 
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Fifteen Minutes Too Late 

(From page 321) 
the automobile had not come. He 
feared to move a muscle in an agony of 
apprehension that the slightest move- 
ment could cause the beautiful auto- 
mobile to disappear, to roll off and leave 
him alone. Patiently, expectantly, he 
waited. He heard the murmur of 
voices from the car but the words did 
not penetrate his infantile understand- 
ing, fortunately. 

The chauffeur, holding the door open, 
was a statue. Not a muscle in his face 
revealed that he heard or saw anything. 

‘Leslie, won’t you please abandon 
this antagonistic feeling you have for 
this little chap? Won’t you welcome 
him in this car for the ride I promised 
him?” The handsome, grey-haired man 
on the rear seat turned to his wife in 
entreaty. But she curled a disdainful 
lip. 

“No, Jack. That has been discussed, 
you know. I cannot adjust myself to the 
idea of taking in some foundling of whom 
we know nothing. I told you all this 
before we started out, you remember, 
but you would insist on riding by the 
Home.” 

“Yes, I did insist, Leslie, because I 
hoped you would change your mind 
before you got here. I’d hoped the 
memory of Junior—.” 

Like an enraged animal, the beautiful 
woman figuratively sprang at the man’s 
throat. ‘‘That’s just it!” she panted. 
“The idea of taking this unknown child 
and putting him in my idolized dead 
son’s place is unbearable. I cannot 
believe you realize what you are asking.”’ 
With eyes flashing, she spoke to the 
chauffeur. ‘“‘We are not getting out, 
Rawson.’ He respectfully touched his 
cap. 

“We are getting out, Rawson,” the 
grey-haired man countermanded, a livid 
smear of scarlet rising to the roots of 
his hair. Again the chauffeur touched 
his cap and again he opened the door 
which he had partially closed. 

Death white in the heat of her anger, 
Mrs. Norris stepped from the car and, 
turning, awaited her hus- 
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Mickey, let’s go for a ride. I’m your 
‘Daddy’ Norris.’”’ Of course, Mickey just 
knew that’s who it was but, even in the 
wildest flight of his imagination, he had 
never dreamed there’d be a beautiful 
‘‘Mamma” Norris too. He dropped his 
tired little arm by his side and expelled 
a deep sigh of happiness. This was a 
glorious world after all. There was but 
one fly in the ointment, but one blur 
on the beautiful picture of this wonderful 
afternoon. There were no spectators to 
the magnificent spectacle of Mickey 
Fletcher being escorted down to this 
grand car with a man all dressed up to 
drive it, and a beautiful ‘‘Mamma’”’ 
Norris and a fine, big ‘‘Daddy”’ Norris to 
sit between on the deep-cushioned seat. 


Mickey’s dark eyes frantically searched 
the porch, the yard, even the street, for 
some envious eyes that would gaze upon 
the glories into which he was about to 
enter. As though every human being 
had been wiped off the earth, except 
those three in whom he was most vitally 
interested, the porch, the yard and even 
the street were deserted. Not an auto- 
mobile that might have had some 
curious occupants, nor a passing street- 
car with eager sight-seeing passengers. 
Not a single moving thing; except a 
most desolate, forlorn, mangey, half- 
starved mongrel dog on the opposite 
sidewalk, a creature so manifestly miser- 
able that utter dejection dogged its 
faltering, staggering footsteps. 

Mickey’s eyes turned away from this, 
the only spectator available to his illus- 
trious entry into another sphere than the 
one in which he daily lived, and again 
fastened his fascinated eyes on the auto- 
mobile alongside of which stood the 
beautiful lady and ‘‘Daddy”’ Norris. 

Then a new thought struck him and he 
laughed aloud to think this fact had 
entirely been overlooked. Miss Winston 
had told him, of course, that he wasn’t 
to move from the top step until ‘‘Daddy” 
Norris had called for him and she would 
never think of questioning his obedience, 
for Miss Winston’s slightest wish was 
Mickey’s law. 


But, you see, Miss Winston hadn’t 
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known that ‘‘Mamma” Norris was com- 
ing too, so that changed the whole com- 
plexion of things. He realized now that 
they were waiting for him to come down 
to meet them, thus saving them that 
long walk up those stairs. Miss Winston 
would understand, he was sure, and so he 
immediately began his triumphant des- 
cent. 

Laboriously, carefully, he climbed 
down the steps, one by one; one sturdy 
leg and foot finding a firm and steady 
foundation before the other followed in 
precise duplication. 

At last the bottom step! He knew it 
because the sidewalk ran right up 
against that bottom step. Mickey had 
borne in mind countless admonitions 
about the proper manner to descend 
these steep stairs, therefore he had 
kept his mind, feet and eyes ceaselessly 
focused upon the steps as he traversed 
them. So it was with infinite sigh of 
relief that he straighted up his small 
body, and with a smile on his lips and 
in the dark eyes, started across the 
sidewalk to meet his ‘‘Daddy” Norris 
and the beautiful lady. 

Stricken with a nameless fear he gazed 
on the spot where the beautiful car had 
stood. It was gone. So was the man 
with the pretty, high leather shoes; the 
handsome grey-haired man and the 
lovely lady he thought was ‘‘Mamma”’ 
Norris. Gone just like a dream. Nothing 
left but the deserted street and the 
miserable dog on the opposite sidewalk 
gazing on him, Mickey, and the world in 
general, with mournful, hunger-glazed 
eyes. 


(THERE are times in every soldier’s 
life, no matter how brave or stoical 
he may be, when the whole world crashes 
down on his head and the earth goes into 
reverse. That the soldier always rises 
from the debris and resumes his steady 
grind, goes without saying. But the 
reverse swing of the sudden change in 
the earth’s movement leaves him dizzy, 
perhaps. rt 
Mickey, soldier son of a soldier, heard 
the crumble of the walls and felt the 
vibration that precedes the crash. His 
tear-blurred eyes sought for 





band just emerging. Mrs. 
Norris was particularly 
beautiful and her beauty 
this afternoon was enhanced 
by a gown of Parisian im- 
portation, the coat of which 
would have staggered any 
but those with an unlim- 
ited bank account. 


“‘Jack Norris,” her voice 
was low but was so chilled 
with the steel of temper 
that the words cut the air, 
“this is final. If you take 
that foundling into this car 
this afternoon I will never 
put my foot inside of your 
ear, or your home, again.” 


To the dark-eyed child 
standing so patiently at 
“attention” on the top step, 
it seemed to take them an 
interminably long time to 
call up to him, “Come on, 





Bird Sanctuary established by the Kiwanis Club of 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma 


Sympathy and a _ kindred 
suffering spirit. He found 
it in the half-starved dog 
across the street, who still 
stood mournfully gazing in- 
to space. As though scent- 
ing the need, the urgent 
need of moral assistance, 
the dog started wagging a 
nvest abjectly wretched 
remnant of what might have 
been, in days of plenty, a 
full-plumed tail. 

It caught the tear-blurred 
eyes of the heart-broken, 
disappointed little soldier 
and Mickey was only a 
baby again, a most disil- 
lusioned little human strug- 
gling against odds too great 
for his tiny mind to fathom. 

“Is your daddy gone to 
God, too, and don’t nobody 
want you like nobody wants 
Mickey?” His childish lips 
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trembled out the question. The sturdy 
little feet stepped off the curbing and 
with hands outstretched in silent appeal, 
Mickey started across the street to offer 
solace and, perhaps, find comfort. 

A shriek of brakes, the burning odor 
of rasped tires, a shrill, agonized feminine 
scream. Then the terrible agony of 
picking up that tiny mangled form in its 
little golden yellow linen trousers and 
white blouse. The trousers were filthily 
dirty now and the white blouse, down 
which that pudgy little forefinger had 
only so short a time ago caressingly 
patted, was smeared with blood, blood 
gloriously red as is every soldier’s blood; 
pure, clean blood. The wistful lips were 
still drooped, bloodless. A_ merciful 
Providence had spared the tiny face. 

The gentle knock on the door was un- 
answered at first. Miss Winston was on 
her knees by the improvised bier, her 
face buried in the soft folds of silken 
coverlet that covered the tiny form. 
Her body shook with convulsive sobs 
that could not be controlled while Miss 
Carter, exponent of dignity, stood by 
with a friendly hand upon the girl’s 
shoulder. Neither heard the gentle tap 
on the door; the whole house was 
shrouded in a sadness that isolated them 
all in their grief. 

A second, then a third, gentle rap. 
Miss Carter crossed the room and softly 
opened the door. Her tear-drenched 
voice was low as she spoke. ‘‘I am Miss 
Carter. Can I serve you?” She slowly, 
and oh! so gently, closed the door behind 
her as she stepped out into the hall. 

The woman, her beautiful face streak- 
ed with tears, put out impulsive hands. 
“IT am Mrs. Norris,’ she explained. 
Miss Carter nodded, then sympatheti- 
cally accepted the outstretched hand. 

“T knocked at the outside door but 
received no answer, so came in,” Mrs. 
Norris went on to say. The fact that 
Miss Carter held her hand so tightly, 
for the moment, escaped Mrs. Norris’ 
attention. Her heart and mind were 
filled with what she wanted to say, so 
she hadn’t noticed the death-white 
pallor of Miss Carter’s face nor the slight 
sway of her body as she talked to her. 
But a sudden tightening of the hold on 
her hands brought a realization that 
something was wrong and she quickly 
came to the point of her visit. 

“‘We have come for Mickey Fletcher 
and want to take him home. I am honest 
in confessing,’ Mrs. Norris dropped her 
eyes to the hands Miss Carter was hold- 
ing, but conquered the tremble in her 
voice enough to continue, ‘‘that I rebelled 
at first. I think I didn’t just quite under- 
stand. But now I want Mickey more 
than anything else in the world. And 
so does his ‘Daddy’ Norris.” 

‘“‘And so do we all, Mrs. Norris.” 
The woman, trained to look death in the 
face without a quiver, was not a nurse 
now. She was Elizabeth Carter, a 
woman denied the honor of being a 
mother by a career but a mother in 
heart every minute she drew a breath. 
The tears, unashamed, strangled her 
voice. 

‘“*My dear,” she told Mrs. Norris, ‘‘you 
are just fifteen minutes too late. Mickey 
—has—gone home.” 
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Developing Club Publicity 


By W. S. Kirkpatrick 
Chairman, Committee on Publicity, Kiwanis Club of Atlanta, Georgia 


The publicity program of the Kiwanis 
Club of Atlanta comprises three phases: 
loeal, district and International. 


I. Local 


The local program consists of the fol- 
lowing activities: 

(1) Newspaper publicity for every club 
activity of outside or general interest. 
Personal invitation on every such occa- 
sion to the newspapers and maintenance 
of a committee whose duty it is to look 
after the reporters in person at the lunch- 
eons or functions. (2) Providing win- 
dow emblems and personally seeing that 
they are displayed by every member. 
(3) Providing an adequate supply of club 
banners, pennants, and eards, at head- 
quarters for decoration of autos or for any 
display uses, and the maintenance of a 
sub-committee whose sole duty it is to 
see that use is made of this material when 
occasions arise. The materials which are 
destructible, such as paper signs, ete., are 
provided without cost, but the more per- 
manent materials, such as cloth pennants, 
and banners, are provided to members 
at cost. A supply of the emblem electro- 
types in all sizes is kept at headquarters 
at all times for easy access for all kinds 
of Krwants printing. (4) Press photo- 
graphers are available for the taking of 
pictures when the newspapers are unable 
to supply their staff men on occasions 
warranting pictures. 

II. District 

The district program consists of a good- 
will enterprise put into action. There 
are 44 clubs in Georgia. Atlanta is the 
oldest and largest. Numerous activities 
are being undertaken by the Atlanta club 
to promote good will and these are being 
given prominence in the press of the dis- 
trict, all being handled as news events 
and always with the tie-up of local, 
club or community interest in the 
outside Kiwanis cities. For instance 
Henry Heinz, International Treasurer 
and member of the Atlanta club, has 
donated a handsome loving cup which is 
now going the rounds of all the clubs in 
the district, which is the state, to be award- 
ed permanently at the coming district 
convention. The publicity announcing 
this gift and the beginning of the itinerary 
contained the names of every club in the 
district, and of course publicity was easily 
obtained, with a helpful mention of 
Atlanta and the Atlanta club. There are 
other matters of district interest, such as 
state highway bonds, a campaign in 
which the Atlanta club is taking the lead, 
which permits legitimate district-wide pub- 
licity, always helpful to the outlying dis- 
tricts and always presenting Atlanta and 
the Atlanta club in a favorable manner. 


III. International 
Our International program is more 


restricted. It embraces use of the maga- 
zine in whatever legitimate way we can 
by making it a point to see that activities 
of interest and helpful to other clubs may 
be reported in desirable and available form 
to the magazine, with pictures when such 
are available. Already some of this mat- 
ter has been accepted for publication and 
there will constantly be a supply in the 
hands of the editor for him to choose from. 
We also offer articles during the year by 
some of our biggest men on subjects of a 
general interest, such as those regularly 
appearing in the front of the magazine. 
We also are arranging to report to the 
local departments of newspapers all over 
the United States and Canada the fact 
of the visit of persons from other cities to 
the Atlanta club. In a city of Atlanta’s 
size these visitors total several thousand 
every year, and this should result in 
favorable mention of the Atlanta club 
in all sections of the United States and 
Canada hundreds of times in twelve 
months. 

This, in outline, embraces our program. 
There are details and amplifications and 
modifications constantly arising. The 
publicity committee attempts to keep an 
eye on prominent personages visiting this 
city or section who might be available or 
desirable as speakers and suggesting same 
to the president. We have asked for an 
appropriation to permit publication 
weekly on the morning of the regular 
luncheon a ecard in the column of the 
local newspaper devoted to lodge and 
similar meetings, the notice to be accom- 
panied by the club emblem. This is 
intended especially as an invitation to 
KrwaniAns from other clubs visiting in 
the city to be present at the meeting. 


The publicity committee was given 
charge of a luncheon program early in the 
year at which the program was outlined. 
Its scope proved amazingly impressive 
to the general membership and gave them 
a new angle on results that the club might 
attain. The committee also showed the 
membership that without real activity 
the committee would have nothing to 
publish and therefore might just as well 
not exist. The reaction has been splen- 
did and, due to intelligent work of the 
new president and other officers and com- 
mittees, the publicity committee has had 
enough to do. Prospects are splendid 
for a year of great activity from beginning 
to end. 

There are two trained newspaper men, 
club members, on our publicity committee 
of nine members. It is important, I 
think, to have technical men on the com- 
mittee so that copy may be properly pre- 
pared and advice based on actual working 
newspaper knowledge given the committee 
on the many points that will arise. 
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The World Court 


(From page 307) 


nent Court of Arbitration at the Hague. 
One of the eleven judges is an American, 
John Bassett Moore. 


Three Important Questions 


Three important questions come at 
once into the mind of a citizen of the 
United States trying to decide whether 
this country should adhere to the World 
Court. These three questions are: 

(1) How are these judges elected? 

(2) What law do they apply? 

(3) What is the Court’s jurisdiction— 
what kind of questions can be brought 
up before it? 


In other words, is there any possibility 
that a majority of the judges could be 
hostile to us, in the sense of representing 
adverse interests? Is there any danger, 
if we got into the Court, that we should 
find it applying a law we do not recog- 
nize or that we should find the Court 
trying to decide our rights and interests 
in matters we did not choose to submit 
for such decision? 


The Method of Electing the Judges 


The Statute of the Court provides 
that the Court shall be composed of 
‘a body of independent judges, elected 
regardless of their nationality from 
among persons of high moral char- 
acter, who possess the qualifications 
required in their respective countries 
for appointment to the highest judicial 
offices, or are juris-consults of recog- 


nized competence in_ international 
law.” 
In the election of the judges, the 


electors are to bear in mind that not only 
should all the persons appointed as mem- 
bers of the Court possess the qualifica- 
tions required, 

‘but that the whole body also should 

represent the main forms of civiliza- 

tion and the principal legal systems 
of the world.” 

The Statute of the World Court provides 
that while the judges are elected by the 
Council and Assembly of the League, 
they are nominated by the national 
groups in the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague, each national 
group nominating four persons, only two 
of whom may be of its own nationality. 
The fact that the nominations are made 
by the national groups in The Hague 
Court removes the possibility of domina- 
tion by any nation or group of nations. 
Only one judge of any nationality may 
be elected. 

The present judges sit for nine years, 
and according to the State may be re- 
elected. As there is very little proba- 
bility that they will not be reelected, the 
question of future elections will come up, 
for years to come, only in the case of 
filling such vacancies as may occur. 


*Article 59 provides that ‘‘the decision 
of the Court has no binding force except 
between the parties and in respect to 
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The Law the Court Applies 


It has been stated by persons in the 
United States opposed to the Court that 
the law it applies is the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. It is difficult to 
ascertain any basis for this statement, 
in view of the explicit provisions in the 
Statute of the Court that it shall apply 
the general principles of international 
law recognized by civilized nations, 
international conventions and customs, 
etc. Article 38 of the Statute says: 

“The Court shall apply: 

‘. International conventions, whether 

general or particular, establishing 

rules expressly recognized by the 
contesting states; 

International custom, as evidence 

of a general practice accepted as law; 

3. The general principles of interna- 
tional law recognized by civilized 
(nations; 

4. Subject to the provisions of Article 
59*, judicial decisions and the teach- 
ings of the most highly qualified 
publicists of the various nations, as 
subsidiary means for the determina- 
tion of rules of law. 

This provision shall not prejudice 
the power of the Court to decide a 
case ex aequo et bono, if the parties 
agree thereto.” 

The Court thus applies, as the basis 
of its decisions, the general principles of 
international law, and the international 
customs by which the United States and 
all other civilized nations are already 
bound, using existing decisions and the 
treatises if the most eminent writers on 
international law in deciding what these 
general principles are; and it may apply 
an international convention expressing 
rules which both of the contesting states 
have expressly recognized; or, if both 
parties agree, it may decide a case on 
general equitable grounds. The United 
States, from the dawn of its history, has 
recognized that international law is 
binding upon it, and has always taken 
cognizance of international custom and 
usages in trade, commerce, ete. 


bo 
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The Jurisdiction of the World Court 


The Statute of the Court provides in 
Article 36 that 

“the jurisdiction of the Court com- 

prises all cases which the parties refer 

to it and all matters specifically pro- 
vided for in treaties and conventions 
in force.’ 

No exception can be taken to the first 
provision as to disputes referred to the 
Court by the nations that are parties 
to it. An illustration of the cases coming 
up under the second provision, about 
treaties and conventions, is found in our 
arbitration treaty with the Netherlands, 
which, like several other arbitration 
treaties, was recently extended for a 
period of five years; in the exchange of 
notes accompanying the treaty, it was 
provided that in case the Senate gave 
its consent to President Harding’s pro- 
posal that we enter the World Court, 
the convention of arbitration should be 
modified by a separate agreement pro- 
viding that all disputes covered in this 
arbitration treaty should be referred 
thereafter to the Court. 

The Optional Clause—As a number of 
states wished to-give the World Court a 
wider jurisdiction, something nearer the 
term ‘compulsory jurisdiction,’’ the 
Statute also provides (in Paragraph 2 
of Article 36) that a nation joining the 
Court may, if it chooses, declare that it 
recognizes as compulsory the jurisdiction 
of the Court in all or any of the classes 
of legal disputes concerning 

(a) The interpretation of a treaty. 

(b) Any question of international law. 

(e) The existence of any fact, which, 
if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international relation. 

(d) The nature or extent of the repar- 
ation to be made for the breach of an 
international obligation. 

Such a declaration may be made when 
the State ratified the protocol, or later; 
and it may be made unconditionally, 

















Rebuilding a farm home which was destroyed ~ fire. Kiwanians of Lanesboro, 


that particular case.” Minnesota, set to work with hammer and saw and in one day erected a new house 











or for a given time, or on condition of 
reciprocity on the part of several or 
certain other States. 

Twenty-three nations have accepted 
this optional clause and thus have sub- 
mitted themselves to the wider juris- 
diction of the Court. They are: Austria, 
Brazil (conditionally), Bulgaria, China, 
Costa Rica, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Esthonia, Finland, France, Haiti, 
Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Portu- 
gal, Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Uruguay. 

What the Court Has Done 


The Court met for the first time, in 
a preliminary session, on January 30, 
1922; it proceeded to formulate its rules, 
which were promulgated on March 24. 
Its regular annual sessions begin on 
June 15; and it holds as many extra- 
ordinary sessions as may be necessary. 

Three cases have been submitted to 
the Court for decision (in one of which, 
the Mavromatis case, two judgments 
were given), and in ten other matters 
it has been asked to give advisory 
opinions. 

As an example of the decisions of the 
Court we summarize here the second 
decision. ‘This concerned the question 
whether Great Britain, having accepted 
the mandate over Palestine, was obliged 
to recognize concessions given by Turkey, 
the former sovereign power. Mavroma- 
tis, a Greek, claimed rights under con- 
tracts and agreements for the construc- 
tion and operation of electric tram lines 
and the distribution of electric light and 
power and of drinking water in Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, and for 
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firmed Jaffa concessions, but dismissed 
their objection to the Jerusalem Conces- 
sions, and reserved that part of the suit 
for judgment on its merits. The Court 
recently decided that Mavromatis had 
not sustained any damage. 


The Advisory Opinions 


As an example of the advisory opinions, 
we outline here the opinion concerning 
the frontier between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. When these two states were 
established after the war, the boundary 
between them was considered to be the 
old frontier between Hungary and 
Galicia, and between Austria and Ger- 
many. In three zones, however, difficulties 
arose,—Teschen, Orava and Spisz. After 
an attempt to hold a plebiscite, the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors, on request, 
drew a frontier line and appointed a 
commission to carry on the work locally. 
This was done by the commission in 
Teschen and Orava, but further diffi- 
culties arose in the Spisz zone, and it 
was agreed, after new proposals were put 
in, that if no agreement were reached 
by a set time, the commission was to 
mark out the frontier as the Conference 
of Ambassadors had drawn it. No agree- 
ment was reached, and Czechoslovakia 
then took the position that the line as 
drawn by the Conference of Ambassadors 
was in force. Poland said that if that 
line was set up for Spisz, it must be set 
up for Teschen and Oravo, too, i. e., that 
the Conference of Ambassadors’ frontier 
must be applied in its entirety, if at all. 
The Court was of opinion that the Con- 
ference’s frontier was definitive and 
must be applied in its entirety. After 
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this main point of law had thus been 
settled, an arbitrator was named, and 
at the request of the Conference of 
Ambassadors the delimitation commis- 
sion traced a new frontier line, which 
was accepted by the Council and by the 
Conference, and a commission of repre- 
sentatives of the two nations subse- 
quently drew up protocols about pass- 
ports and other points involved in putting 
the new agreement into effect. 

Mr. Borah has recently raised consider- 
able objection to the advisory opinions 
of the Court. It is important to re- 
member that even in the case of advisory 
opinions the Court passes upon actual 
situations and not upon hypothetical 
questions; also the Court may decline 
to give advisory opinions. The Court 
did so decline in the dispute between 
Finland and Russia about Eastern 
Carelia, saying that the question put 
to the Court was not one of abstract law, 
but ‘concerns directly the main point 
of the controversy between Finland and 
Russia, and can only be decided by an 
investigation into the facts underlying 
the case.””’ And the Russian Govern- 
ment having refused to come before the 
Court, the Court could not proceed. 


A Suppliant 
Let righteousness my Spirit guide, 
Let courage in my heart abide, 
Let vision point the way through life, 
Let conscience guard me in the strife. 


That I may fairly wage my fight, 

That I may battle for the right, 

That I may clearly see the goal, 

That I may gain it clear of Soul. 
—[Grady, Duluth. 








the irrigation of the 
valley of the Jordan. 
When Palestine, was 
put under the British 
mandate, Mavromat- 
is asked the new 
authorities for a re- 
adjustment of his 
claims, which was re- 
fused. The Greek 
Government finally 
took the case to the 
League. The British 
Government denied 
that the Court had 
jurisdiction in the 
ease. The Greek Gov- 
ernment abandoned 
the contention about 
irrigating the Jordan 
valley, but pressed 
for judgment on the 
two groups of con- 
cessions, in Jerusalem 
and Jaffa. The work 
had been begun in 
Jerusalem, but not in 
Jaffa, where the con- 
cessions had not been 
confirmed by Imperial 
decree as required by 
Turkish law. The 
Court, after holding 
that it had jurisdic- 
tion of the dispute, 
upheld the British ob- 
jection to the uncon- 
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_ ° ° 
The Credit Union 
(From page 3065) 
them needing credit has gone to the 
usurer with the benevolent title and is 
paying him a weekly toll of interest at 
240%; he misses a payment; his wages 
are attached and he loses his job. He 
has no pride in the home town because 
he neither owns a home in it nor any- 
thing else. He is embittered against 
the community, against his former em- 
ployer—against society. Now the raw 
material out of which the home town is 
made is the men and women who dwell 
therein and the town will be good or bad 
—just as the material is good or bad. 
This man has become poor material. 
It is impossible to build a good city of 

material like this. 

Consider another man who, when he 
needs credit can go to his own cooperative 
society and be treated like a self-respect- 
ing man. He has an equity in a home in 
the town and therefore the government 
of the town means something to him. He 
is an officer in his credit union and there- 
fore money and the management of the 
money is not a mystery to him; he knows 
about “‘interest’’ and “‘principal’’ and 
“credit” and “investments’’; he is able to 
vote intelligently and without blind pre- 
judice when, for example, so important 
a matter as the life of the Federal Reserve 
Bank might be in issue. He has a stake 
in the town. Of such material fine 
cities are builded. 

Here then is an organization equipped 
for effective community service; to pro- 
mote thrift; to drive usury out of the 
home town—to open the door of oppor- 
tunity and in the process to make for 
good citizenship. 


Are You Afflicted with 
Aquaphobia 
(From page 813) 
Then, too, architects as a rule do not 
build the proper kind of swimming pool, 
thinking only of divers and _ expert 
swimmers, never of the men and women 
who will want to learn to swim. There 
are famous track, field and gymnasium 
athletes and even champion canoeists 
and rowers who could not swim a stroke, 
who were terrified of the water. 

Every grade school in the country 
should have a shallow swimming pool 
ranging in depth from one foot to one 
yard; or from one and a half to two feet 
deep, with an almost level floor. Such 
pools are economical to build and to 
run; they do not require a filtration 
system, nor a life guard; they are easy 
to heat and the water can be emptied 
each day. They need not be tiled but 
they should be placed on the south side 
of the building so as to have the winter’s 
sun. They should not be placed in dark 
cellars. During the day, the entire 
school would have a lesson in swimming, 
then at night the pools could be used for 
adults so that every man, woman, boy 
and girl would know how to swim and 
be drown-proof. In this way, there would 
be no question of anyone being terrified 
of the water; everyone would be drown- 
proof, able to swim correctly, with ease 
and grace. 
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Are Income Tax Refunds a Matter of 
Influence? 


By Kiwanian M. L. Seidman, C. P. A. 


publicity has appeared in the news- 

papers all over the country about 
the large income tax refunds that have 
been made by the Treasury Department 
to wealthy individuals and corporations. 
In some instances a list of prominent 
Republicans or Democrats who have 
received refunds has been published. 
Mention has been made of the fact that 
some of the companies in which Secretary 
Mellon has an interest, have received 
substantial refunds. The fact that Com- 
missioner Blair’s family has received tax 
refunds has been made the subject of a 
front page news item by some papers. 


if THE past few months, considerable 


While no intimation appears anywhere 
that these refunds have been improperly 
made, the impression is conveyed that 
men of influence and wealth have been 
favored in this respect. That an impres- 
sion of this kind, whether intentional or 
not, should be conveyed to the public is 
most unfortunate, for there is not a 
semblance of truth to support it. Those 
who come in active contact with the 
Treasury Department and understand 
its workings, know mighty well that if 
there is any occasion to complain about 
refunds it is because the lines are too 
tightly drawn around the possibility of 
having money refunded after it is once 
paid to the Treasury Department. 


The phrase “‘money refunded after it 
is once paid” might be again repeated 
and emphasized, for one would assume 
in reading some of the newspaper com- 
ments on the subject that the Treasury 
Department is making lavish gifts to a 
chosen few. It is overlooked that the 
tax had first to be paid to the Treausry 
Department before it could be refunded, 
and even then the amount refunded had 
to be proven to have been illegally or 
erroneously collected. Large refunds 
merely mean large overpayments in the 
first instance. 


When it is borne in mind that during 
the war years and immediately thereafter, 
taxes ranging as high as 80% of one’s 
income were paid to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and that a number of individuals 
and corporations paid several millions of 
dollars each year, the fact that some 
refunds run into the millions should not 
be startling. Quite to the contrary, they 
are to be expected because some of the 
provisions of the law specifically required 
the payment of the tax without giving 
the taxpayer the benefit of certain import- 
ant deductions or adjustments that had 
to be determined at a later date. 

The deduction of amortization of war 
facilities is a good example of this. 
Undoubtedly one of the factors contribut- 
ing to the refund obtained by some of 
the companies in which Secretary Mellon 
had an interest was the determination of 
the amount they were entitled to deduct 
for amortization. Likewise, the so-called 
relief provisions of the various Revenue 
Acts required the taxpayer to pay first 


the full tax, with the assurance that if it 
were found that his tax was dispropor- 
tionate to that paid by some of his com- 
petitors, a refund would be made, in the 
proper circumstances. 


Aside from the specific provisions 
which, by their very terms, made neces- 
sary substantial refunds, there were 
many parts of the law which had not 
been clearly defined at the time returns 
were required to be filed. Taxpayers, in 
order to avoid penalty, in numbers of 
instances construed doubtful points 
against themselves, paying the maximum 
tax, with the thought of getting refunds 
if these doubtful points were ultimately 
decided in their favor. When the regu- 
lations and rulings were promulgated, 
many of these doubtful points were con- 
strued in the taxpayers’ favor, and so 
these overpayments were refunded. 


A great many other overpayments 
arose from pure mistake, or from lack of 
knowledge of the intricate tax require- 
ments. As time went on, taxpayers 
became more acquainted with the law, 
discovered the mistake made, and filed 
refund claims. 

To so great an extent were overpay- 
ments made that Congress, realizing the 
injustice of not considering interest on 
these refunds, just as interest is considered 
in additional assessments, in the 1924 
Revenue Act provided that interest 
should be added to all refunds, at 6% from 
the date of the overpayment. 


That many overpayments by taxpayers 
are never recovered by them, there can 
be no question. This is true for a number 
of reasons. Some overpayments are not 
discovered until the right for refund is 
outlawed, or if they are discovered in 
time, the necessary @laims are neglected 
to be filed before the outlaw date. Others 
are not properly presented and proven 
before the Treasury Department. 

In another article on this subject, I 
will discuss the advisability of extending 
to refund claims the same importance 
and consideration that is now placed 
upon and givén by the Department to 
additional assessments. 





I Am Sorry— 


That school teachers are not paid as 
much as chauffeurs. 

That we pay more for prize fights than 
for libraries. 

That my town suffers more from knockers 

than competitors. 

crime makes better news 

decency. 

That the beauty shops don't seem to wait 
on their customers. 

That we are not all a little more tolerant. 

That a man can't cash in on his good 
intentions. 

—[Kiwanian Roy Smith. 


That than 
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Duties of a Patriotic Citizen 


By Dr. John S. Huff, Principal of the Normal 
. School, Saskatoon, Sask. 


three important 
terms in this topic: duty, 
patriotism and citizenship. I 
1 shall endeavor to present a 
view-point in harmony with the spirit 
and trend of the times rather than cling 
to the customs and traditions of the past. 
The usual platitudes in honor of the past 
are well known to us all. They have 
served their purpose in developing and 
fostering a strong national spirit. But 
unfortunately they have also contributed 
to international prejudice and dissension. 
In the atmosphere of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, one may venture to look a little 
toward the future for a picture of patriot- 
ism rather than to reiterate the worn-out 
platitudes of bygone days. 


I see an anomaly, almost a contradic- 
tion of terms, in the wording of my topic. 
The element of duty does not enter into 
true patriotism. Duty involves com- 
pulsion; that which a person is bound 
by natural obligation to perform. Every 
citizen is duty bound to live within the 
law of the land. The state compels 
obedience to law and thereby specifies 
to some considerable extent just what 
the behaviour of its citizens shall be. 
The individual who obeys the law for 
fear of consequences is not patriotic; in 
fact he is not even a good citizen; he is 
an outlaw at heart. The patriotic citizen 
does not OBEY the law. He is a living 
manifestation of the law. His conduct 
is natural and spontaneous and yet it 
is in harmony with the spirit, as well 
as the letter, of the law. Patriotism is 
of the spirit, like love and religion, and 
like love and religion it is above law, 
compulsion and duty. One might specify 
the duties of a husband, but not the 
duties of a lover; or the duties of church 
membership, but not the duties of re- 
ligion. Similarly one might specify the 
obligations forced by the constitution 
upon the members of a Krwanis club, 
but Kiwanis is a spiritual thing; it is a 
life which the true Krwantan is living 
regardless of the requirements of the 
constitution. And similarly patriotism 
is the inner life and spirit of good citizen- 
ship. 





ATRIOTISM involves a feeling of 

respect and devotion toward an in- 
stitution to which one professes allegiance. 
The psychologist would tell us that it 
probably has its origin in the emotions 
attendant upon the child’s responses 
to parental care and affection. Cer- 
tainly it is as natural for the good citizen 
to feel respect and devotion for the 
country which has nurtured him or which 
nurtures him at the present time as it is 
for the son to feel respect and devotion 
for his mother. I have little tolerance 
for the individual who draws his sub- 
sistence from any institution, be it busi- 
ness firm, city or state, and fails to return 
the loyalty and devotion due. Such an 
ndividual is a parasite, sucking the life- 


blood from the host to which he has 
unnaturally attached himself. 

This does not mean that institutions 
of any kind are beyond criticism. A 
bona fide member of any democratic 
organization or institution (and all that 
are not democratic are temporary sur- 
vivals of the past and must either come 
into harmony with the modern trend of 
affairs or disappear from our civilization) 
has every right to the frank expression 
of his opinion within the organization. 
If he can persuade the majority of his 
fellows that his opinion is sound then 
it becomes incorporated into law. But 
until opinion becomes actually incorp- 
orated into law the loyal member regards 
it as his private opinion only and lives 
within the law. If the question is a 
matter of principle and the individual 
fails to persuade his fellows of its virtue 
and truth, then his only alternative is 
to resign his membership. Carping 
criticisms beyond the confines of the 
organization, (club, city or state) is 
sedition; a moral and legal offence, 
punishable, so far as the state is con- 
cerned, by the extreme penalty of the 
law. And how an individual can be 
loyal and patriotic to the country to 
which he belongs and actively, or even 
passively disloyal to other affiliations 
is beyond my powers of comprehension. 

There seems to be a general impression 
abroad that a man can best demonstrate 
his loyalty to his home town or country 
by knocking, belittling and scorning all 
other places. The old Persian Poet was 
right when he said: “I myself, am heaven 


and hell.’”’” Also, Plato was right when 
he said: “The state is the individual 
writ large.”” My city and my country, 


as well as my club and my home, are to 
me exactly what I am myself. Why, 
I could not understand or appreciate 
anything else, and what I can appreciate, 
Iam. And so one has no difficulty find- 
ing his own level in any community. 
So also, the size of a man’s ideals of 
patriotism and citizenship constitute a 
fairly accurate measure of the size of his 
mind. 

Boosting does not involve knocking. 
It is diametrically opposed to it. And 
yet this pernicious element has crept 
into our ideas of patriotism. We teach 
it to the children in our schools under 
the name of history or geography. We 
even find it in our literature and our 
patriotic songs. I have in mind one 
well-known song which, after boasting 
that Britannia rules the waves, continues 
in the following bombastic and Pharisaic 
strain: 


“The nations, not so blest as thee, 
Must in their turn to tyrants fall, 
While thou shalt flourish great and free— 
The dread and envy of them all.” 


We sing this song with gusto; and yet 
we presume to criticize the narrow-minded 
Pharisee who thanked God that he was 
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not as other men! I would strongly 
recommend to Krwanrans that when 
we hear this ditty sung we take as an 
antidote the corresponding verse from 
Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional:” 


“The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 


The spirit of Kiwanis will not tolerate 
a narrow, insular type of patriotism 
which believes that devotion to one’s 
home means prejudice toward the rest 
of the world. Our “Inter Club Relations 
Creed”’ which we have recited in unison 
contains the following sentiments: 

“We believe that today all men are 
members of the great Brotherhood of 
Man.” 

“We believe that tolerance, generosity 
and understanding flourish and live and 
that fanaticism, hatred and persecution 
wither and die when Krwanis men, 
representing the various races, creeds 
and thoughts, intermingle.”’ 

“We believe that broad national 
patriotism and respect for government 
is stimulated and anarchism and lawless 
disorder depreciated—by the lofty ideals 
of Krwanis.” 


bse gospel of Kiwanis, like the gospel 
of Christianity, is international and 
undenominational. It is founded on the 
Golden Rule and service to the brother- 
hood of man. All KiwanrAns_ are 
united in the spirit of Krwanis, which 
is the spirit of good will and brotherhood 
and service to God and man. 

The duties of a patriotic citizen are, 
in my opinion, synonymous with the 
privileges of full and active Kiwanis 
membership. 





Sixteen Business 
Maxims 


1. Carefully examine every detail of 
your business. 

2. Take time to consider, then decide 
quickly. 

3. Dare to go forward. 

4. Bear troubles patiently. 

5. Maintain your integrity as a sacred 
thing. 

6. Never tell business lies, or any other 
kind. 

7. Make no useless acquaintances, to 
squander time away. 

8. Never appear to be more than you 
really are. 

9. Pay your debts promptly. 

10. Shun liquor, and those who use it. 
11. Don’t waste your time, or that of 
busy people. 

12. Be polite to every one. 

13. Don’t reckon on chance, or trust 
to luck. 

14. Never be discouraged. 

15. Be honest, industrious and careful. 

16. In your dealings with men, never 
deceive, or allow any one to deceive 
themselves. 

—[George M. Bennet, Rockford, Illinois. 

















The Drought 


All day long the red sun glows, 
A burnished ball of brass; 
All day long the hot wind blows 
His breath upon the grass; 
All day long the thirsty plants 
Cry “‘water! ere we die’’; 
From morn ‘till night all nature pants 
Beneath a burning sky. 


But, with the kindly shades of night 
Comes brief respite again, 

When wafted downward, soft and light, 
A sister to the rain, 

The only one to heed their calls, 
The only one that hears, 

The gentle dew in pity falls 
And waters with her tears. 


O fields! that late in beauty shone 
And waved your flags of green, 
No refuge can you call your own 
The earth and sky between; 
No kindly shade to bid you stand, 
By ali forsaken now, 
Save the gentle nurse, that lays her hand 
Upon your fevered brow. 


Labor Versus Bluff 


He wrote a little poem 

And he sent tt to the press, 

’Twas not at all imposing, 

A few inches more or less, 

But they printed it in italics 

With a border all around, 

And so he told his friends 

At last, his true self he had found. 


He took a little flyer 

In the speculative game, 

A blue sky proposition 

I’ve forgotten now its name, 

This time, of course, he'd struck his stride, 
And soon the shout and din 

Would proclaim the wisdom of his choice, 
And roll the shekels in. 


His versatile proclivities 

Were never known to shirk, 
In fact he’d do most anything, 
Well—anything but work; 
And always was he stranded 
At the bottom of the hill; 
(We'll label him Exhibit A, 
And designate him, Bill.) 











Cc. O. Coghill 
Coghill of Iola, Kansas, 


Mr. 
tells us that the “Sunflower 
| §tate’? produces more poets per 
| square inch (or any other di- 
|| mension) than any other place 

on earth. We hope that if there 
| are any other Kansans who can 
| write poems like ‘The Drought” 








that they will step forth to take 
|| the laurels. 


This brings us to another chap 
Who bore the name of Bud, 
Who turned his whole attention 
To the cabbage, and the spud; 
Who met the call of labor 

In a manner good to see; 


(As our legal friends would phrase it, 


We have here Exhibit B.) 


His worldly wealth consisted 

Of a single pair of pants, 

(With the necessary accessories) 
And a yearning for a chance 

To grasp the tossing fore top 

Of the prancing steed of toil, 

And to wrest his fame and fortune 
From the bosom of the soil. 


He connected with a forty 

That was so poor and thin 

He had to haul and scatter dirt, 

To do his planting in. 

They told him that when summer came 
His place would be so dry 

The cockle burrs, and jimson weeds, 
Would wither up and die. 
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He heeded not their warning, 

Of sterner stuff was he, 

And soon the blush of beauty 

Was seen, on vine and tree; 

Ere long they came, the very ones 
Who had told such doleful yarns, 
Leaned on his fence, and marveled 
At his residence, and barns. 


But why extend my narrative? 

I’m sure it’s long enough 

To prove the worth of labor, 

And the fallacy of bluff. 

I claim no special honor, 

No new moral for my tale, 

Though Bud now drives his touring car, 
And William is in jail. 


Yo’ Time’s Done Comin’ 


It ain’t no use fo’ to weep and moan, 
Yo’ times done comin’ by an’ by, 

It don’t help none fo’ to sigh an’ groan; 
Yo’ times done comin’ by an’ by. 

Step right out while de road am long, 
Lift yo’ head up an’ sing a song, 

An’ live yo’ life out, geod an’ strong, 
*Cause yo’ times done comin’ by an’ by. 


Bend yo’ back an’ saw yo’ wood, 

Yo times done comin by an’ by; 

Smack yo’ mouf like it tasted good, 

Yo’ times done comin’ by an’ by; 

It ain’t no use fo’ to grieve an’ fret, 

It’s gwine to be dry and its gwine to be wet, 
A long face never saved one yet; 

Yo’ times done comin’ by an’ by. 


See dat Blue Jay on de wing? 

His times done comin’ by an’ by; 

Yet hear dat rascal squall an’ sing, 

His times done comin’ by an’ by. 

He don’ know no mo’ dan you 

When de angels wing gwine to bresh him 
through, 

But his heart am light 

If his coat is blue, 

An’ his time done comin’ by an’ by. 


So while we’s heah let’s up an’ live, 

Our times done comin’ by an’ by, 

Make de most of what de good Lawd give, 
Our times done comin’ by an’ by; 

Step right out in de glad sunshine 

An’ tell de world yo’s feelin’ fine; 

Yo get yo’s an’ I'l get mine, 

’Cause our times done comin’ by an’ by. 








The Golden Rule 


(From page 315) 
are united upon a common purpose, so 
that the high resolves of all lift the cour- 
age of cach to higher levels of attain- 
ment. 
The third “C’’ is that of Cooperation. 


ELIEVE in the thing in your mind. 
B Focus upon it the powers of your 

heart, and then express it in mu- 
tual fellowship with your fellowmen. 
This principle of cooperation is the basic 
principle of achievement in this world. 
I remember the story of the building of 
the great suspension bridge in New York 
—how that man took those tiny wires, 
one of which I could snap in my hand, 
and wove them together, and made out 
of them strands and wove the strands 
together, and made out of them cables, 
and wove the cables together, and made 
out of them great ropes, and flung them 
across the river so that working together 
they would have the strength adequate 
to bear the traffic of that great city. 
There is the strength in cooperation in 
this world. 

Some years ago I was over in the mystic 
Kast—and I had seen a wonderful 
tapestry down in the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and I remembered what I had 
seen of the weavers over yonder across 
the seas, how they took those little 
threads of green and red, and blue, and 
orange, and purple, and all of the rest, 
and wove them together into those 
matchless fabrics, touched with the mys- 
tery of the Ancient East, each one of them 
valueless in itself, and yet, when woven 
together, a thing of matchless beauty 
and of wonder. 

The genius of Krwanis, my friends, is 
this: That it takes men of conviction, 
and men of courage, uniting them in 
cooperative endeavor as master-builders 
for better business, better communities, 
and a better world. Faced by a per- 
plexed, bewildered, often baffled world, 
a world in revolt against the authority 
of rule of gold, Kiwanis has a tremen- 
duous opportunity. To us, it is given to 
share in the task of recasting the gold 
from the sceptre of selfishness, competi- 
tive power, refined and glorified, and 
enshrine it as the golden rule in the minds 
and hearts of men. To such a task let 
us as Kriwanians, dedicate ourselves, 
for it is a task big enough and vital 
enough to enlist the best that we can 
give. God grant that we shall eternally 
be true to this trust. 





National Parks 
Bulletin 


A valuable pamphlet for Kiwanians 
to possess is the National Parks Bul- 
ietin, Number 44, published by the 
National Park Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C. This is “Federal Lands 
Reference Number” which contains in- 
formation concerning National Parks, 
National Forests, Federal Wild-Life 
Sanctuaries, National Monuments, Na- 
tional Military Parks. It contains a 
map showing the location of all these. 
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Memento Mori 


Kiwanians of Champaign, Illinois, 
meet now without the presence of one 
who has endeared himself to every 
member in his club, Charles L. Kiser, 
first president of the Krwanis Club fo 
Champaign, Illinois. The club has 
passed a resolution commemorating the 
life and service of Mr. Kiser which is 
a fitting tribute to the distinctive place 
he has made for himself in his club and 
in his community. 

The Kiwanis Club of New Richmond, 
Wisconsin has suffered as evere loss in 
the death of its Secretary, Ralph W. 
McCoy. Secretary MeCoy was the 
instigator of the founding of Kiwanis 
in New Richmond, a charter member, 
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and an energetic and earnest worker in 
Kiwanis. He had been serving his 
second year as secretary of his club at the 
time of his death. Because of his activity 
in civic, lodge and church circles, his 
city and community will feel his loss 
keenly. 





It is not how much we have, but 
how we use it. 























Jules Brasil 
‘‘lots’’ of laughter 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


Now accepting engagements in 
United States of America 









































Michigan 


[N addition ‘to delightfully cool weather 


and beautiful natural surroundings, Battle 
Creek offers many advantages that are 
logically its own. avery 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges 
for each guest a careful vacation 
—it is not haphazard, but planned for each 


day with 
in view. 


A wholesome, palatable bill-of-fare, expert 
physical direction and the outdoor life, 
efficient medical service if desired, refined, 
congeniai companionship—these and many 
other attractive features make the Sani- 
tarium ideal as a vacation retreat. 

Come to Michigan this Summer—to Battle 
d enjoy a real “rest” vacation 
amid surroundings that lead you irresistibly 
back to “the simple life’ and health 
week or so spent at Battle Creek will be 
worth many weeks of idle amusement at 
a so-called summer resort. 


Vacation Booklet Free Upon Request 
Health Extension Bureau 


317 Good Health Building 
Battle Creek, 


Creek—an 


rogram 


rest and health betterment 


ae 
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Coney Island's New Hotel 


America’s Playground 
Gets Hockenbury 
Hotel 


Coney Island, N. Y., America’s 
best known playground, has now 
entered the ranks of the Hocken- 
bury financed hotels. 


boardwalk 
last word, 
the junior 
was handled 


Coney Island’s new 
hotel, modern to the 
is to cost $2,400,000, 
financing of which 
by this organization. 


Other resort cities now having 
Hockenbury hotels are Ocean City, 
N. J.; Long Branch, N. J.; New- 


port, R. 1.; Virginia Beach, Va.; 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; Tucson, 
Ariz.; Bradenton, Fla.; Ocala, 


Fla.; and upward to 100 other 


cities scattered from coast to coast. 


Does YOUR community lack a 
modern hotel? It needn’t! The 
Hockenbury plan of hotel finance 
is applicable in communities of 
from a few thousand population 
to cities of a half-million and more. 


The HOTEL FINANCIALIST, a 
monthly journal devoted to com- 
munity hotel finance, will be sent 
you, gratis, upon request. Ask that 
your name be placed on our com- 
Kiwanis list ‘‘K-8,”’ 
no obligation 


plimentary 
thus entailing 
your part. 


JellockeNBuM SISTEM Sn 


-Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
‘ HARRISBURG~PENNA - 


on 
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The Paramount Economic 
Proposition 


By J. A. Andrews 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, Illinois 


§ ens purpose of these few lines of 
economic argument is to emphasize 
the necessity of abolishing as soon as 
possible the old—and adopting a new 

—~Marketing System for Agriculture. 
It is generally admitted that one of the 
big questions of the time is Law Enforce- 
ment. Also that the Volstead Act and 
bobbed hair are deeply interesting topics 
of conversation in all social circles. 
Muscle Shoals looms large in political 
affairs. The downfall of the Grain 
Merger breaks into the lime-light of 
publicity; evolution is engaging the 
attention of the intellectual athletes of 
America; efficiency in production is a 
much studied subject and a _ strong 
factor in rural prosperity; and a warless 
world is being strenuously advocated 
by high-minded, peace loving, unselfish 
men and women of every civilized nation, 
but just at this time the most important 
question of all questions for the earnest 
consideration of the people of the Middle 
West is: Co-operative Marketing on 
a commodity basis. 

It is the paramount economic proposi- 
tion of the hour. 

The late President Harding favored 
the Co-operative Marketing movement. 
President Coolidge cordially endorses it. 
The late Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
advocated it and his successor, Secretary 
Jardine, declares it will be an effective 
means of solving the problems of the 
basic industry, Ex-Governor Lowden 
is traveling about the country mingling 
with the farmers and diligently spreading 
the gospel of collective bargaining as 
applied to the selling of live stock, 
fruits and grain. Lowden says the 
Co-op system is the farmers’ only hope. 

Illinois is the heart of the Middle 
West, the greatest agricultural section 
in the world. The boundaries of Illinois 
include sufficient material wealth and 
intellectual strength to constitute an 
empire. Illinois farmers have the power 
and the genius to take the lead in estab- 
lishing Co-op Marketing on a com- 
modity basis built on a solid enduring 
foundation. 

Every banker, doctor, preacher, mer- 
chant and business man in the State, 
(with the exception of the grain gam- 
blers) should understand that it is in 
their interests to help the tillers of the 
soil develop a Twentieth Century Market- 
ing system. 

Cooperation comes by contact. Men 
of the farms must meet together and 
talk over together their economic in- 
terests and plan for their advancement. 
To accomplish this end the spirit of 
those participating must be right and 
to get the right spirit, it is necessary 
for men to absorb and practice the true 
principles of christianity. The Golden 
Rule, “‘Love Thy Neighbor As Thyself,’’ 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men,” 
and “He Who Would Be Chief Among 
You, Must Be the Servant of You All,” 


are short gospel messages that breathe 
a spirit of true brotherhood and point 
the way for building the solid founda- 
tion of a practical, workable, farmers 
cooperative enterprise that will endure. 
As with the individual so with the Co-op, 
the spiritual transcends the material. 

It is time for the people in the Middle 
West of all shades of political opinion 
and religious belief and educational and 
financial standing to join hands together 
and get solidly behind and boost the 
greatest of all modern economic proposi- 
tions—Co-operative Marketing for Agri- 
culture on a Commodity Basis. 





Analyze Yourself 


A business man takes inventory at 
least once a year. 

He wants to know where he stands as a 
business man. 

A personal inventory will do any man 
good—if he faces it squarely—it will give 
him a good idea where he stands with re- 
lation to the other fellow. 

How do you stand with relation to your 
Krwanis club? 

I once heard a discussion on pronouns. 

What is your favorite pronoun? Tell 
me and I will tell you what your club 
thinks of you. 

We are all divided into three classes. 

First the “‘I’’ man. You know him but 
are you of him? In the first place he is 
selfish, cannot be depended upon to pull 
with the rest and generally sits on the 
sidelines while the work is being done and 
jumps into the front line when the job is 
successfully accomplished and asserts 
the ‘‘I’’ sentence. 

Second there is the ‘‘They’”’ fellow— 
the one who, when the club is mentioned, 
comes out with the “‘They should have 
done so and so”’ or “They didn’t go at it 
in the right way’’ in other words, the 
fellow whe refused to go in on the task 
when caitled upon but preferred to take 
the easiest job on earth—telling how 
“They” failed or why “They” failed— 
the ‘‘eritic after its over’ fellow. I am 
sure we could all tell McGraw how he 
could have won a lost game—but not 
until it was over. 

Then there is the ‘‘We’’ man. Here is 
the regular fellow-the man we want 
and the man we want to be. ‘‘We—the 
fellow who is ready for the call—anxious 
to answer—willing to work with the 
gang—do his part with a will, put the 
proposition across and then join hands 
with the other fellows and with a smile 
announce, if he mentions it at all, “We” 
did it. 

Take a personal inventory, I'll wager 
you will cultivate the ‘‘We”’ habit. 

Yourconscience will dictate this attitude 
toward your club—the secret is—keep 
your Kriwanls spirit in tune with your con- 
science.—{ Royal M. Bates, Jamestown, N. 
Y., Former Chairman, International Com- 
mittee on Good Will and Grievances. 








Kiwanis Ideals 
(From page 309) 


anticipates need and is prepared to meet 
it. It sees the place in the roof where 
the leak is likely to come, and does its 
work before the leak arrives. It is not 
particular whose roof it is that it mends, 
just so the mending helps the community. 
This generous spirit of helpfulness and 
good will is the very essence of: 

N—Neighborliness. 

KIwANIANS are good neighbors, and 
in individual, as well as in national affairs, 
they attend to their own affairs, and ask 
others to do the same. They pay their 
debts and expect others to do likewise. 
I do not know whether you would wel- 
come such a suggestion, but I hope I may 
be permitted to say that I think that is 
good business sense, and it is good morals 
for the individual, and it is just as good 
for the nation. As far as Iam concerned, 
I have absolutely no sympathy for this 
silly, weak propaganda that is distributed 
around the country. ‘“‘Oh, well,’ some 
say, ‘‘we are great and rich, and just 
to show our magnanimous spirit, let us 
wipe out the international debt.’”’ But 
why is it? What is the English pound 
worth now? Four dollars and eighty- 
five cents. It is? Why? Because with 
characteristic Anglo-Saxon integrity the 
British Empire said, ‘‘We will pay our 
debts.”” The credit of the English speak- 
ing people is good the world around, 
because it is known that our word is as 
good as our bond, and our bond is as 
good as gold. Yes, it pays even to be 
square. If some of those nations would 
put in half the effort trying to work out 
a way to pay the debt they expend in 
trying to work out a way to dodge it, 
they would have the thing paid up now. 
And just so there won’t be any misunder- 
standing about it, I want to tell you (I 
don’t know how my colleagues may think 
about it) that in the legislative body to 
which I chance to belong just now, if 
that question comes to a vote, so far as 
I am concerned, I shall never in publie 
or private vote to cancel one single penny 
of the foreign debt. 

Let the other nations that owe the 
United States, let the other nations follow 
the example set by Old England, who had 
as heavy a burden, if not a heavier 
burden, to bear than any of them. That 
is good Kiwanis doctrine. We pay our 
debts and we expect other people to pay 
theirs. We are willing to help and do 
help, but will not yield to others the 
control of the manner and extent of the 
helping. 

It is fine that these two branches of 
the great English speaking race are here 
in this delightful fellowship, with the 
same language, same institutions, same 
history and same high purposes and 
motives. Yet I know my Canadian 
friends would not respect me if I did not 
say that while I wish for our great Sister 
Republic to the North every good thing 
in this world and the next, they would 
not respect me, and I would not expect 
them to, if I did not say that while we 
do wish that, our love is just a little bit 
stronger for our own. And I would not 
respect my friends from Canada if they 
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said to me that they loved the United 
States just as well as they did Canada. 
If a man says he loves the Old Country 
just as well as he does his own, I think 
that he is a darn poor American, or a 
tremendously big liar, one of the two, 
and probably both. 

KIwaNis can see that the best way to 
help its neighbors is to keep its own house 
in order. It helps others, and by so 
doing, helps itself. Kiwanis is a living 
example in the best sense of generous 
altruism. Without its benevolent inter- 
est community service would be futile if 
not coupled with self help. 
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I—for industry. Work is the character 
builder of the world. Without the neces- 
sity for toil man would become flabby, 
indolent, stagnant, dead. The battle 
and the toil and the struggle of life 
develop character. 

Industry is a cure for many world ills. 
If some European nations would work 
as hard at producing as they do at pro- 
crastinating they would get better results 
and the world would be happier. Idle- 
ness, restlessness, radicalism, are the 
downward steps that lead to anarchy 
and chaos. Resisting all these decative 

(See next page) 
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Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


O- ame CO - au> © - aux- O- a=. 


delivered free to every guest-room. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel inthe World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 





DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-waterfand other unusual conveniences. 


A morning newspaper is 
Club meals at attractive prices. 








Kiwanis Ideals 
(From preceding page) 
impulses of destruction Kiwanis believes 
in the last one—stability. 
Kiwanis stands for law and order. 
It believes in constitutional government. 








REVUES 
MUSICAL COMEDIES 
MINSTRELS 


| A Lewis Hooper Production 
is an Amateur show with a real professional 
finish, staged by men with years of experi- 
ence directing Broadway successes and 
Amateur shows for leading Universities and 
other Organizations. 

New and Unusual Productions 

Directors—Costumes—Scenery 

We also furnish Directors to rehearse your 
own production or Style Show. 

| The Lewis Hooper Productions 
| Suite 5-K The Playhouse Theatre 
NEW YORK CITY 











POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 
to increase your business by 
rect Mail Advertising, 60 
business facts and figures. ho, 
prospects you have. 








It understands that every man who wil- 
fully violates the law tramples on the 
platform of his fathers, and spurns the 
charter of his own and his children’s 
liberty. Kiwanis stands for the consti- 
tution. It recognizes the idea that 
law may be impotently disregarded as 
the very essence of anarchy. If one man 
may violate one law because he doesn’t 
like it, then any other man may select 
some other laws which he may choose to 
violate because he doesn’t like them. The 
end of the whole sordid business is the 
break down of all law, the paralysis of 
industry and the overthrow of our 
institutions. 

There isn’t any middle ground on that 
question. There might be some others. 
But either we shall have in this country 
orderly liberty regulated by law, or else 
we will go down into the weltering chaos 
of anarchy where men fight in the street 
with clubs to protect themselves and their 
children. In several places in this 
Republic the forces of the impotent 
underworld are already telling organized 
government, ‘‘We will do as we please, 
no matter what your police officers and 
what your courts say.’’ I say there isn’t 
any chance for middle ground upon that. 
We will be on the one side or the other. 
But when the critical hour comes, 
Kiwanis is for the constitution, and for 
America. I am not afraid of the Red 
nor of the Bolshevik nor of the Anarchist. 
The only fellow who I am afraid of, who 
my country should fear is the fellow that 
pretends. He pretends to be a decent 
citizen, and yet himself violates the law. 
It is time to look these things squarely 
in the eye and to think where we are, and 
whither we are tending. There are those 
who sneer at law, trample it under foot. 
Let me say if there are such—the banker, 
if there be such, or the business man that 
transacts business with the bootlegger in 
the back office—he has no right to com- 
plain when a bandit walks in at the front 
door and shoots the cashier and carries 
off the money. 

Kiwanis believes in the 
believes in the Constitution. 


Republic, 
It is dis- 
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tinctly patriotic and cordially supports 
the President’s program to keep America 
American. 


K—Kindness. 
I —Initiative. 
W—Wwill. 


A—Anticipation. 
N—Neighborliness. 
I —Industry. 
S—Stability. 


Those are the guiding principles of 
Kiwanis; to them it adheres; and for 
them it will continue to strive. 





Recreation in Industry 
(From page 319) 


either for the purpose of maintaining 
a sick benefit fund, a baseball league, a 
bowling league, or in some instances a 
foremen’s club. In such cases these 
clubs have been taken as a nucleus 
from which to form the entire recrea- 
tion program. The management has 
provided the building, or in some cases 
space in buildings already up, and such 
equipment as is best fitted for general 
use and which not only provides enter- 
tainment, but also affords beneficial 
physical exercise and mental training. 

The success of such a plan is found 
in the fact that, while the employer 
bears the initial expense and perhaps 
some of the cost of upkeep, the whole 
program of activities is conducted by 
the employees themselves who pay 
their share in the cost of upkeep of the 
equipment. 

Where this sort of scheme is in opera- 
tion, great benefit is derived from the 
fact that the management, including 
the foremen, are members on equal 
terms with the workers in the asso- 
ciation. Hence personal acquaintances 
are formed outside of factory routine 
which bring out that human contact 
so essential in promoting good will and 
cooperation in daily business relations. 

When the question of actual manage- 
ment of such a department arises, there 
are several plans which can be put into 
effect. The most satisfactory seems to 
be that of hiring a man to act as manager 
of the department who can assume the 
responsibility of its proper upkeep. 
In most instances, this man is hired 
by the employer and is made respon- 
sible for the satisfaction of the employees. 

As to the nature of the recreation 
quarters and equipment, there is, of 
course, a wide field. What can be 
done along this line depends altogether 
upon the size of the individual plant 
and the extent to which it is decided to 
enter this field. It is, of course, essen- 
tial first of all, to provide a satisfactory 
meeting place where the employees 
may get together socially and hold their 
parties, dances, and whatever kind of 
entertainment may be desired. It is 
then essential that some kind of equip- 
ment for games which will create friendly 
competition be provided for. Games 
which can include the largest number 
of employees possible are, of course, 
most desirable. These games should 
be of such a character as will demand 
individual judgment, quick thinking, 








team play, physical development and 
wholesome entertainment. 

Other activities such as dramatics, 
musical organizations of one sort or 
another, lectures, publication of asso- 
ciation monthly papers, and any number 
of similar activities are carried on in 
various places with excellent results 
and work in naturally as parts of a well 
defined recreation program. 

The plan has been tried out in many 
places with great success. Put in 
operation under the right conditions 
and by use of proven methods, the 
results will be beneficial because here 
is the factor needed to develop a closer 
personal relationship between workers 
and management outside of the shop. 
Such a relationship is absolutely essential 
to any successful solution of any in- 
dustrial problem. 

To encourage the proper sort of 
recreation in industry is ‘‘To Build.’ 
Because of this, the possibilities in this 
direction should have an especial appeal 
to KIwantAns. 








Most business trouble starts from 
workers who don’t think, or thinkers 
who don’t work, or loafers who don’t 
do either. 








A Midsummer Day’s 
Dream 


By Jerry Owen 
Portland, Oregon 


These days are lazy gypsy days, 
When the town is reeking hot, 
And traffic crowds the city streets 
And every parking lot. 
Convention throngs flock back and forth, 
Parades weave in and out, 
The cops stand by 
With wary eye, 
And wave their arms and shout. 


But out there in the wooded hills 
There hides the bosky dell 
Where streams of rippling waters flow 
And cool retreats foretell; 
What’s nicer than to crank the fliv, 
And hit the skyline trail 
For fabled nooks 
Of story books 
Where visions never fail? 


And when the morning mists arise 
And camp tasks are all done, 
To move on leagues and leagues again 
Out toward the setting sun, 
And find another leafy bower 
To house us for the night, 
And watch the stars 
Through fir bound bars, 
And hear the geese in flight. 


It’s soon enough to roll back home 
When Indian summer rare 
Has turned the fields to gold and brown 
And frost is in the air; 
Then we can saw for four-foot cord 
And stack the fireplace high, 
And live again 
In dreams of when 
The forest floor was nigh. 


But we are just an office jay; 
Our view, a wall of bricks, 
With drain spouts seven stories high 
All full of rust and nicks; 
Fat lot of use for us to talk 
Of gypsies free and gay; 
We have to toil 
In this turmoil : 
To earn our three a day. 
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Preventive Medicine 
(From page 317) 
cases to normal life but to present them 
by early recognition and prophylaxis 
also increases. The state recognizes this 
condition by establishing out-patient 
treatment in its dispensaries. 

The work of the group does not inter- 
fere with the practice of physicians. 
It supplements but does not duplicate 
the work of the practitioner. The group 
includes buildings for the treatment of all 
those diseases in the field of general 
medicine, eye and ear clinic, psychiatric 
institute for crippled children, medical 
libraries, dental college, college of phar- 
macy, research laboratories. Additional 
facilities for the training of nurses, 
attendants, social workers, occupational 
theropists, dietitians, and other specialists 
needed in the state charitable, penal and 
correctional services are to be added. 

A splendid feature of the entire group 
is the attention that has been given to 
the therapeutic value of beauty of archi- 
tecture and attractive surroundings. 
Located in a not too attractive part of 
Chicago, the building group has turned 
its back upon its surroundings, and with 
its beautiful collegiate Elizabethan gothic 
style, along with landscape treatment, 
provide a pleasant recreation space for 
convalescents and an attractive outlook 
from the wards. 

Dr. Davis vigorously supports the 
American medical student, as against 
the student of any other country, saying 
that while research in general has not 
had the general attention paid to it in 
this country as in Europe, that Europe 
being older naturally had a good start, the 
American student and scientist would 
soon lead in the same way that surgeons 
on this side of the water have attained 
such distinguished leadership in their 
field. 

Another hopeful sign as pointed out 
by Dr. Davis, lies in the fact that despite 
the complexities of politics, State medical 
colleges are remarkably free from that 
element, and that even in the field of re- 
search where results are slower and not 
always positive, the State is spending 
large sums and is warranted in spending 
them for prevention, and in the regard- 
ing of that money as insurance against 
the future. 

Prevention marks a new epoch in 
medicine. 

To quote Sir George Newman again, 
“The cogent and penetrating question 
for every medical practitioner to answer 
is ‘What can I do to prevent this disease?’ 
His answer, and its wide promulgation 


. and proper interpretation, is the fulfil- 


ment of his splendid part as the Mis- 
sionary of Preventive Medicine. For 
his comfort he may remember that to 
prolong human life and make it fuller, 
better, and more effective, is the master 
task of mankind.” 

The individual has a part in this effort 
to make human life better, for he must 
not only observe the laws of health, but 
he must adjust himself to his fellowman, 
to groups, and to the political, social, 
and legal order of society. All of this 
has a definite bearing on his physical 
and mental well-being. 
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Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 
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KIWANIANS 
A First Mortgage Loan 


on improved farms, rightly placed, is the best se- 
curity onearth. Haveloaned millions here the past 
35 years without loss of a dollar of principle or in- 
terest for my clients. Can net you 6 per cent on 
gilt edged loans. References. 
A. M. McCLENAHAN, 
(Kiwanian) 


Greely, 
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TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


torney in charge of Munn & Co.’s Washington Office 





Washington, 


PATENTS 


Write for our handbook on patents and ask for per- 
sonal attention of Kiwanian Perry B. Turpin. At 


Address Box K, Scientific American Bldg., 626 F 8t. ‘ 
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A KIWANIS RECORD 


of the Famous Kiwanis Songs 
NUMBERS 80 AND &2 


from the 
Official Kiwanis Song Book 
Sung by the 
Male Quartet 
Kiwanis Club of Binghamton, N. Y. 
Put these Kiwanis Songs 

in Your Home 

Double-faced record, singly 


In quantities of 25 or more for 
PORE GERD. sitenimnciena sate 


Buy them in sein 


Kiwanis International 
1240 Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
164 West Jackson Boulevard, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Ecaranteed se 
OABASI Louis 
‘*Everything a Club 
Needs’’ 


The officers and committees of your Club 
need our extensive Service catalog regarding 
emblems, hotel signs, luncheon gongs, lapel 
buttons, flags, banners, decorations, favors, 
prizes, stunts, novelties, party g . ete. 
A post card brings to you our big 
Kiwanis Specialties catalog. 


The Russell-Hampton Co. 
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39 W. Adams St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Vinton Building. 
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The Child of the 
Legion 
By Howard Clifton Smith 


John Griswold couldn’t forsee back in 
1917, when the tocsin of war alarmed 
the nation and he and two million others 
were disappearing into the censorship 
and horror of France, when the war 
would end. 

He thought it was over on November 
11, 1918. Had not the Armistice been 
signed? And the great suns had ceased 
their booming? But the war wasn’t 
over then—for him. 

That date scarcely marked the be- 
ginning of the fight for Griswold. He 
had now to deal with a deadlier enemy 
than shells and poison gas and bullets. 
Tuberculosis gives no quarter—and made 
no exception of him. 

But that is not the end of the matter, 
either. Griswold had married. There 
was his wife. They had been so happy. 
Also a daughter. 

For a time things went well. The 
tuberculosis virus seemed to have been 
arrested, The veteran and his family 
were on a fair way to prosperity and 
happiness. But the germ was only lying 
dormant. 

By June, 1923, when the third son was 
born in the family, the father was en- 
gaged in a losing struggle for daily 
bread—and a sterner, more desperate 
struggle for life itself. During his un- 
availing battle, the wife and mother 
fell ill—contracted the dread disease 
that was sapping her husband’s life. 
She was posed on the brink when they 
took her husband away to the cemetery. 

Obviously, she could not maintain 
the little home after the father had died. 
She must herself go to a sanitarium and 
fight to get back her health. What to 
do with the children? Possibilities of 
adoption were not many. The parents 
were tuberculous. Nobody would want 
the children, she feared. 

But she was mistaken. The American 
Legion did want them. It took them in. 

At Otter Lake, Michigan, the Legion 
has a Regional Children’s Billet for just 
such cases. At Otter Lake, the three 
little Griswold children, bereft of father, 
deprived of their mother’s care, were 
welcomed with open arms. 

The Otter Lake Billet is a big home, a 
home in the best sense of the word, just 
such a home as you and I would wish 
for children of ours. A fine, motherly 
woman, with a heart that beats warmly 
for children, cares for them. 
Griswold children are old enough, they 
will go with the rest of the children to 
the public schools in the village nearby. 

The Griswold case is not just an iso- 
lated instance. There are thousands of 
them. The United States Veterans’ 
Bureau has estimated that there are to- 
day 30,000 orphaned children of veterans, 
5,000 of whom need care. 

“The Legion believes that every child 
is entitled to a home of its own withits 
own mother if that is possible,’ says 
National Commander James A. Drain, 
of the Legion. ‘‘We seek to supplement 
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her earning power so that she may make 
a home for her family. 

“If this cannot be done, we seek a 
foster home of the highest character 
for the child. We make a careful inves- 
tigation before we allow the child to be 
adopted. We want to know if it is the 
right home for the individual child con- 
cerned. Then we follow the child up 
until it reaches an age where it can take 
eare of itself. Through our 11,000 
posts scattered throughout the United 
States we have a great follow-up power. 

‘“‘Where the child cannot be maintained 
in its own home and a suitable foster 
home cannot be found, the Legion can 
and does provide a home, a real home, for 
it. <A series of Legion Billets on the 
“cottage plan” is being erected in various 
parts of the country. Otter Lake is the 
first of these. A second is under con- 
struction on a 388-acre farm near Inde- 
pendence, Kansas. Another has opened 
in New Jersey and others will soon be 
built in Tennessee and California. 

‘‘What is a billet? It is just what its 
name implies. It is a sort of clearing 
house where children are kept temporari- 
ly until they can be adopted and where 
non-adoptable children are provided 
with homes. The billets are to be as 
nearly like your home and my home as it 
is humanly possible to make them.” 


Many of the cases of children who need 
assistance are doubly distressing. Often 
the father, disabled, is unable to support 
his family. Care and cure of the men 
who returned from the war mere wrecks 
of what they were have always been the 
first consideration of the Legion. And in 
rehabilitation cases the Legion has 
found, almost always, a problem of child 
care closely related to the father’s pro- 
blem. The two interlock. 

There was Roy Hunter. 
overseas early in the war. 
man gas clawed his throat. 
thing, just a touch. 

Home from the war, he married and 
went to work in a tale mill in the little 
Vermont town where he lived. Now and 
then he would be troubled with a slight 
wheezing. That told him plainly that 
his lungs were not just right. But 
spurred on by the needs of an increasing 
family, he stuck to it and fought it out 
with the flying dust. 

Then one day the dust whipped him. 
Fellow-workers carried Hunter home. 

Conditions in his family were grave. 
Then The American Legion heard about 
the veteran who had worked in the tale 
mill until he keeled over. A committee 
took up with the Veterans’ Bureau a 
claim which until then had been dis- 
regarded. The Legion showed Hunter 
was entitled to back compensation of 
$1,766 and to $25 a month—and got it 
for him. 

Now Hunter has a little farm. He 
works outdoors and is on his way to health 
again. That’s what The American 
Legion means by selective service in 
rehabilitation. Hunter’s case is merely 
one of thousands which have been 
handled by the Legion since the Veterans’ 
Bureau was created under Legion impe- 
tus. 


He had gone 
One day Ger- 
It was a little 


(See next page) 








District Finances 
By Walter H. Robertson 
Chairman Finance Committee 
Pacific Northwest District 


ROM a small beginning a few years 
EK back, Kiwanis and the principles of 

Kiwanis have spread_ rapidly 
through the Pacific Northwest. Clubs 
are now located in most of the impor- 
tant cities and new clubs are coming into 
existence continuously. 

As a result of this rapid growth and 
organization of new clubs, it has become 
necessary to give more consideration to 
the finances of the district and the 
method of accounting used. 

At the beginning of 1925 the Finance 
Committee of the Pacific Northwest Dis- 
trict undertook to install permanent 
financial records, including a Budget 
System which clearly reflects the Dis- 
trict’s financial status at the end of each 
month. 

The records are all handled on a strictly 
eash basis and consist of the following: 

A General Ledger, in which all the 
Control Accounts of the District are 
carried, and a bound Cash Book and 
Journal combined, having 18 columns for 
convenience in distributing expense items. 

Each month the District Secretary 
forwards a Trial Balance of all District 
Accounts to the Finance Committee. 
The Accounts are then audited, a com- 
parison being made with the Bank Ac- 
eount and cancelled checks. After the 
accounts have been reconciled a Schedule 
of the Annual Budget is prepared in which 
the Estimated Revenue and Budget 
Requirements are compared with Actual 
Revenue and Expenditures. <A detailed 
Report is then forwarded to the District 
Governor. 





Child of Legion 
(From preceding page) 

The Legion with its 11,000 posts and 
its auxiliaries reaches into every nook 
and corner of the nation. It goes, with 
its 900,000 workers, into’ homes and 
hospitals. 


Consider one class of disabled only, 
sufferers from neuro-psychiatric diseases 
who have been popularly known as the 
“‘shell-shocked.’”’ The Legion has taken 
the position that not one of these men 
should be given up to a hopeless future of 
confinement and domiciliary care. Every 
day men are going forth cured who, but 
for the long, insistent fight waged by the 
Legion, would have gone to hospitals for 
the insane for life. 


To carry on this program of work for 
the disabled and for the orphans of the 
war and to insure its permanence, The 
American Legion is now seeking an en- 
dowment fund of $5,000,000. President 
Coolidge has himself accepted the na- 
tional honorary leadership in the move- 
ment for this endowment, an unusual 
procedure by the chief executive. He 


and other statesmen and leaders are 
anxious to support a movement that 
assures a fair opportunity and a square 
deal in life to the two great consequences 
of the World War, orphans and disabled. 
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Slide, Jimmy, 
Slide 


By Victor R. Manning 
New York City 


HE CARNIVAL was in town and 

Jim was taking little Jim, aged 

seven, to see the sights. To be 
sure, there wasn’t much self-expression 
to be derived by young Jim from seeing 
the snake charmer, the swor dswallower, 
the fat lady, the tight rope walker— 
perhaps not even from the shootin’ gallery, 
at his age—but anyway, it would be ex- 
citing and Jim was rather proud of the 
excitement in the old town, for hadn’t he 
been one of the committee that had brought 
the show on for three days—and weren't 
the streets just crowded with people? 


But Jim in planning the excursion, 
hadn’t reckoned with boyhood or the 
playground in another less prosperous 
neighborhood. There wasn’t any where 
Little Jim lived. Playgrounds were 
planned there for the poorer neighbor- 
hood. The homes of the better families 
had large yards in which to play. (You 
know the old argument—plenty of space; 
we don’t need ’em.). 


As they passed the playground, a 
crowd of youngsters were lined up before 
the ladder to the slide and nothing would 
do but Little Jim must try it—carnival 
or no carnival. So he tried it once and 
shouted with joy. Then he dashed to 
the head of the line and tried to beat the 
others to it. But the boy next in line 
yelled, ‘‘What’s the matter with youse? 
Ain’t you ever been on the playground 
before? Get in line and take your turn.”’ 
So Little Jim did, and Big Jim watched 
his son learn fair play. 


Well, there wasn’t any carnival for 
Big Jim and Little Jim that afternoon. 
Little Jim stayed to enjoy the slide, the 
swings, the teeters, and Big Jim learned 
what this playground business was all 
about. 


They say that Little Jim trudged 
many blocks to that playground all 
summer and that Big Jim and his fellow 
KIWANIANS are out working for an 
appropriation for year-round recreation 
and there may be a playground in Little 
Jim’s district next summer—Slide, Jim- 
my, Slide. 





Thank You! 


f Secretaries who have reported cases of 
circularization to International Head- 
quarters during the past month are: 


W. J. Cowdrey, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

R. G. Emerson, Seattle, Washington. 

Pete Land (District Secretary), Akron, 
Ohio. 

Herbert Hauser, Oakland, Cal. 

E. W. Schmitz, Fond du Lac, Wiscon- 
sin. 

L. E. Dimmette, Lenoir, North Car. 

D. H. Lloyd, Selma, Ala. 

B. B. Brumfield, Baton Rouge, La. 

Charles E. Stroop, Bellingham, Wash. 

Charles B. Daum, Charleston, W. Va. 

Harold C. Jones, Portland, Oregon. 
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Take Your Future 
Outofthe Hands 
of Chance! 


Why leave the accumulation of wealth to 
chance or fitful spurts of saving when you 
can make sure of financial independence by 
buying it month by month? Almost hopeless, 
this business of amassing money without a 
definite plan. Lack of constructive plan is the 
onething that keeps most men from becom- 
ing financially independent. 

Is it possible for men of average income to 
become wealthy on 614%? It is being done 
every day bythousands of men and women who 
buy Forman bonds and double their money 
every ten years. And moreover, in the past five 
years it has become even easier. Now youcan 
employ the same tactics that big investors use. 

Wehaveputthesetested plans ina new book, 
“The Science of Fortune Building.” In it you 
will find a plan of investment accommodated 
to your income, however small or large it may 
be. With it you will be able to chart your fin- 
ancial future accurately. You will be able to 
look ahead ten, twenty, or thirty years and see 
clearly the day when the interest on your ac- 
cumulated money will be sufficient to provide 
for you. 

Because Forman Bonds have built many 
remarkable fortunes from surprisingly small 
beginnings, and in 40 years never lost a dollar 
of either principal or interest, we believe you 
will find that our new book will settle the 
question of fortune-building. Send the coupon 
for a copy without cost or obligation. 

Ask for Booklet A-1228 
GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
New York Minneapolis Pittsburgh Des Moines 
Springfield Peoria 
40 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO A CUSTOMER 


T GEORGE M.FORMAN & COMPANY 


105 W. Monroe Street, Chicago. Ill. | 
Please mail, without cost or obligation, 
a copy of your booklet A-1228, ‘The | 
Science of Fortune Building.” 
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STSR ex EASY 


T Show wou } How 
She 32:96 For br * You e Sin make $10 
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| FREE Samples —Send Wi ome fa You AS 
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Embossed Banners, 
Sleeve Lunch- 
and eon 
Cap Badges 
Bands Etc. 
Pen- Etc. 
nants 


WE BUILD INDENTIFYING HEADWEAR 
IN ALL STYLES. WRITE US. 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 
79 Flatbush Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














Picnics 
and summer parties can 
be made evers o much}more 
enjoyable if you _ liven 
things up by the use of 
Paper Hats, Balloons, 
Souvenirs, Decora- 
tions, Paper Plates, 
Cups, Spoons, Forks 
and Napkins. 
As manufacturers, we offer 
a complete line of the latest 
novelties. We shall be glad 
to help with suggestions for 
any social function. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 73 


Tall seni 


81 W. Lake St. 








Chicago 











VISUALIZE YOUR BUSINESS 
You can tell at a glance where 

your business is. Follow every 
move on a map with 


Moore Push Maptacks 










50 Colors 1000 Symbols 
Attendance Chart. and Sam- 
ples to Club Secretaries 10e. 


State your membership Send for 
“Little Office Helps.” 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
113 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Free— 


Send for your 
Copy of the 1925 
Catalog of 


KIWANIS 
Supplies 


It contains an exclusive and com- 
plete line of Kiwanis Emblem 
Goods for every p and oc- 
casion. Many aR + suggestions 
for Kiwanis Club affairs. 
A post card will bring it by return 
mail. 

Write today—it's free! 


Geo. E. Fern 
(Louis J. Fern, Kiwanian) 
1252 Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Youth and the 
Public Schools 


By Seymour I. Stone 


Principal Franklin Junior High 
School, Long Beach, California 


HE significance of childhood was first 
7] stated by the Master Teacher. It is 
related that when his disciples asked 
him who was greatest among them he took 
a little child and set it in the midst of 
them saying ‘‘Whosoever shall become 
as this little child shall be greatest among 
you.” What the Great Teacher said so 
simply and directly was restated in scien- 
tific terms nineteen centuries later by 
John Fiske. John Fiske maintained that 
the higher the type of life the longer the 
period of infancy, that this lengthened 
period of infancy enabled the offspring to 
develop in contact with environment, 
that this capacity for development made 
infancy the most important period of 
life, and the plasticity of youth was 
life’s greatest asset. 

The major natural resources of America 
are her mines, her forests, her water- 
ways, her soil, but her greatest resource 
is the youth of America. 

As the natural resources of waterway 
and soil are exploited their value must 
decline and their depreciation must be 
replaced by more effective methods of 
education so that invention will dis- 
cover new resources and more effective 
uses of those at hand. The public schools 
exist to develop and dedicate this the 
greatest of assets: the youth of America. 

There are three objectives in public 
school education—(1) to transmit the 
primary arts and skills of the race, (2) to 
transmit the spiritual heritage of the 
race, (3) to develop a forward looking, 
loyal, publie spirited citizenry. 

The first duty of public education is to 
transmit the fundamental skills of the 
race. Among these may be mentioned 
ability to use tools in shop and homecraft, 
ability to earn a living, ability to read, 
write and cipher—the so-called funda- 
mental subjects. This the schools are 
doing. Some time ago there was dis- 
covered an arithmetic test that was given 
the students of the ninth grade of the 
Springfield, Massachusetts, High School 
in 1846. Recently this test was given to 
the ninth grade students of our city. 
Rating the Springfield results at 100, 
Long Beach ninth graders averaged 155. 
Similar results have been obtained else- 
where. 

Too frequently we think of America 
merely as a land of material greatness. 
Thus we measure our country forgetting 
the value of ner contributions to music, 
to art, to literature, to stagecraft, to 
religious and moral life and thought. 
Yet we all recognize, I believe, that an 
education that would fail to recognize 
these contributions and pass them on to 
the coming generation would be an educa- 
tion that failed utterly. Art is at the 
center of life. Music is the soul of life. 
In literature is the mirror held up to life, 
and in all of these are portrayed and ex- 
pressed our national ideals and the princi- 
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ples of this Christian civilization. There- 
fore, it is the function and the duty of 
the schools to transmit this spiritual 
heritage to the youth of America, en- 
riched, refined, and unimpaired. 

However, the public schools do not 
exist to supplant the church. They 
exist to supplement the church. Neither 
do the publie schools exist to supplant 
the home, they exist to cooperate with 
the home. One of the greatest needs of 
to-day is to strengthen and to stabilize 
the home. 

About nine out of ten of the serious 
discipline problems are traceable to the 
failure of the home to function reasonably 
well. Require your children to obey. 
Have your requirements reasonable— 
make clear their reasonableness, enlist 
the cooperation of your children, but 
demand that they obey. How do your 
children spend their evenings? If they 
go to parties, are they adequately 
chaperoned? What books do they read? 
What magazines do they read? What 
movies do they attend? 

The third objective of the public 
schools is citizenship. Their value is 
measured finally in terms of conduct as 
manifested by their students in school, 
in the business world, and in the use of 
leisure time. Dynamic forward looking 
citizenship is developed by the use of 
laboratory method in recitation, by 
student organizations, by club and team 
activities, by encouraging such agencies 
as the Boy Scouts, and by direct teach- 
ing of American ideals. 

All hail the youth of America! Never 
before have young people inherited such 
opportunities. Never before have young 
people faced suclf responsibilities. On 
the whole, no other generation has faced 
its opportunities so joyously yet with such 
sane public spirited good sense. We 
expect and rightfully expect the young 
people to do better than we. They finda 
great and goodly country dedicated to 
equality, liberty and the square deal. 
It is their duty to leave a better America 
with this heritage unimpaired, yet con- 
secrated to wider service. Whatever 
may be the fault of the public schools, 
and they are legion, there is present 
everywhere in them a sense of the tre- 
mendousness of this responsibility of 
causing the soul of America to live in 
flesh and blood. This is the mission of 
the publie schools. 





Unusual 


The club reports that come to Inter- 
national Headquarters every day often 
contain news of many varied forms of 
club entertainment, but it remained 
for the Kiwanis Club of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, to do the unusual, and as far 
as we know, the only club to arrange, 
what even the Secretary Robert E. Lea 
reports as a “‘stunt.”’ 

This was a surprise party—the mar- 
riage of District Trustee Paul Webster 
Conant, with the club past president 
Rev. Kerrison Juniper officiating, at 
the club’s regular luncheon one day last 
June. This was not a “mock’’ wedding. 
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Charles Wakefield Cadman 


of America’s foremost composers, 
is an honorary member of the Los 
Angeles Kiwanis club. He is famous the 
world over for the American opera 
“Shanewis’ which played for over two 
years at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York City. He also wrote the 
‘‘Witch of Salem”’ which will be produced 
this season by the Chicago Grand Opera 
Co. His song ‘‘At Dawning” is one of 
the most popular radio tunes now on the 
air. At a recent production of one of his 
operas in Los Angeles when 17,000 people 
were present, a special section of the 
‘‘Bowl”’ was occupied by over a thousand 
KIwaNIANs who came from all parts of 
California to hear their fellow member. 
Mr. Cadman was a recent guest of 
honor at the Portland, Oregon Kiwanis 
club, when a special ‘‘Cadman’”’ Day was 
featured with various of his musical 
selections given by nationally known 
artists who were in the city attending 
the National Association of Musicians 
Convention. Mr. Cadman wrote the 
music for the great pageant ‘‘Rosaria,”’ 
given during Portland’s June Rose 
Festival. This pageant drew the largest 
crowds ever assembled in the west for an 
outdoor operatic attraction. 


(cf Amer Wakefield Cadman, one 





Convention 


Resolutions 
(From page 323) 

Whereas, It has been reported to us that 
there is an alarming increase of undesir- 
able influences affecting the young chil- 
dren and youth of the United States and 
Canada through the mediums of obscene 
literature, moving pictures that elevate 
crime, condone lawlessness and feature 
sex suggestion, and, also a growing 
tendency on the part of newspapers to 
feature crime and moral delinquencies; 
and where such conditions present them- 
selves as a real danger to the countries, 
counteracting the good influences of the 
home, church and school, 

Be It Resolved, That in the opinion of 
this convention such conditions demand 
the serious consideration and fullest 
investigation by local clubs to ascertain 
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if such conditions prevail in their locali- 
ties and, where they do, to take action 
toward creating public opinion that will 
eliminate them. 

Adopted. 

* * *@ 

Resolved, By Kiwanis International in 
convention assembled that sincerest 
thanks and the most heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of this organization be extended to 
the members of the Krwanis Club of 
Saint Paul for their faithful and untiring 
work to make this, the Ninth Annual 
Convention of Kiwanis, the great suc- 
cess it has proven to be; to the State in 
the persons of Governor and Mrs. Chris- 
tianson; to the City in the person of 
Mayor Nelson and the members of the 
City Council; to Commissioner Fergu- 
son and the Committeemen of the City 
Council in charge of the Auditorium and 
its arborial decoration for the Zero 
Hour; the members of the Saint Paul 
Association of Public and Civic Affairs; 
the Saint Paul Automobile Club; Saint 
Paul Athletic Club; the White Bear 
Yacht Club; to Otto Bremner and G. W. 
Robinson, President of the Tri-State 
Telephone and Telegraph Company for 
their respective donations of the Ambassa- 
dor Building as Central Headquarters 
and the city’s telephone equipment for 
expeditious execution of convention ar- 
rangements; the American Legion and 
other civic bodies of Saint Paul whose 
generous contributions to our enter- 
tainment and comfort were emphasized 
by the cordial relations existing between 
us and the citizenry of this beautiful 
city; to the newspapers of Saint Paul 
our sincere thanks are extended for their 
elaborated and careful record of this 
convention and their valuable assistance 
in disseminating the principles of K1- 
WANIs; to all other organizations and 
persons too numerous to mention who 
have contributed to making our stay in 
Saint Paul’so thoroughly enjoyable and 
instructive; and to the people of Minne- 
sota for their universal and gracious 
courtesy and consideration which has 
strengthened the tie that binds us to- 
gether; and finally, to the communities 
of Minneapolis and South Saint Paul for 
their friendly and hospitable contribu- 
tions to our pleasure. 

Adopted. 

* * * 

Resolved, By Kiwanis International in 
convention assembled that we extend to 
the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts of 
Saint Paul our sincere thanks for their 
faithful prompt courteous attention and 
service during this convention. 
Adopted. 





Accomplishments 


One of the most insistent things in life 
is that ultimately you are judged by 
what you actually accomplish. The busy 
world of workers gives scant attention to 
assertion. What counts most is not 
promise, but performance. Good work 
speaks for itself, therefore achieve some- 
thing first, and talk about it afterward if 


you must. Time spent in promises, 
regrets and professions, is usually un- 
availing. 


B...G., Can. 


—[New Westminster, 
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To put a man “back on 


his feet’? means giving him 
a new start, making him 
self-supporting; a useful, 
producing citizen. 


We do that—literally— 
when we provide the victim 
of accident with an artificial 
limb so nearly human that 
his earning power is not 
impaired. 


Wearers of J. E. Hanger 
artificial limbs are engaged 
in almost every occupation, 
on equal terms with their 
fellows, doing their share of 
the world’s work. Hanger 
service, in easy reach any- 
where, keeps them on the 
job six days a week. 


J. E. HANGER INC. 


KIWANIANS 


Atuanta - - - 168. Pryor St. 
PHILADELPHIA - 214 So. 12th 
BIRMINGHAM-2218 No. 5th Ave. 
TorontTo-126 Wellington St., W. 
WASHINGTON 221-3 G. St., N.W 
Sr. Louis - - 1914 Olive St. 
New Or.eans - 1431 Canal St. 
BLUEFIELD - 335 Bluefield Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS 226E. MichiganSt. 




















Waistline 
Too Big? 





It doesn’t need to be! 


No longer is there any need of carrying a 
burden of excess fat around the waistline. 
Director corrects this condition instantly. The mo- 
ment you slip on a Director the waistline is reduced 
2 to 4 inches. Continued wearing makes this reduc- 
tion permanent. All this without drugs—without 
dieting — without exercise — without the slightest 
effort or discomfort or inconvenience on your part. 


Note This Change 


Note the remarkable improve- 
ment in your appearance, the 
moment you put on a Director. 
Clothes fit and look better with- 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won't 
sag and bulge—vest won't creep 
and wrinkle. Note the delightful 
feeling of ease, comfort and re- 
newed strength when the over- 
worked abdominal muscles are 
properly supported. 


di 


No pane f oarrying 
fat hike thu 


Doctors Prescribe It 


In addition to the exhilirating effect of this won- 
derful belt, the actual health value of it is attested 
to by scores of doctors whose letters are in our 





files; not a few of them are Kiwanians, They are 
ordering the “Director’’ from us in order that 
they may supply such patients as have been long in 
need of such a boon. What further testimony, 
what else could we say, to convince you. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web clastic— all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- Wei 
fortable, as thousands of business tin 
and professional men testify. 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see for yourself how 
effective it is as a flesh reducer. The price—made to 
measure —is only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed 
to be satisfactory or your money will be refunded 
promptly and the trial won't cost you a penny. Be 
sure and give height, weight and waist measure when 
ordering. The coupon is for your convenience. Tear 
it out and mail today. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. 28 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
ma a a a a eo oo 


LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Dept. 28 


Send me a Director under your money-back guar- 
antee. My weight is ... my height is .......... 


my waist measure is........ 
0 $6.50 enclosed. D Send C. Oo. DB. 





Name............ 





MERCHANT Write for special pro tion. 

Here is an opportunity for profit 
TAILORS whilecorrecting figures hard tofit. 
No obligation in getting the facts. Write today. 
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‘Convention Visitors at Headquarters 





W. H. Robertson, Portland, Ore. 
A. Muessel, St. Paul, Minn. 
Alex. T. Robson, New Westminster, B. C. 
John J. Dandore, Iowa City, Iowa. 
C. B. McKee, Regina, Sask., Canada. 
James P. Neal, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Victor M. Johnson, Rockford, III. 
E. R. Kaufman, Lake Charles, La. 
Dudley Glass, Atlantic, Ga. 
W. R. Burton, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Roy A. Murray, San Francisco, Calif. 
L. Moore, Girard, Ohio 
Ralph W. Ammerman, Scranton, Penn. 
I’, P. Wier, Hariston, Tex. 
Jas. L. Hanway, Dallas, Tex. 
Leslie B. Henry, Pasadena, Calif. 
Dean C. Holmes, McComb, Miss. 
Ek. H. Bradshaw, Jackson, Miss. 
Thomas E. Babb, Jr., Worcester, Mass. 
V. Villamin, New York, N. Y. 
C. Nemen, Morrilton, Ark. 
John Wilder, Niles, Ohio. 
E. C. Cole, Chicago, Ills. 
T. F. Dreyfus, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
V. 8S. Garraway, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
H. R. Wilks, Richmond, Ind. 
O. McBride, Ada, Okla. 
Oren S. Landrith, Sapulpa, Okla. 
Burton McGinnis, Glendale, Calif. 
W. C. Lyon, Gary, Ind. 
A. 8. Gaul, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
George Brownlee, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
Jack Hutsell, Winchester, Ky. 
C. J. Edwards, Tillamook, Ore. 
R. E. Turner, Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. L. G. Wright, Malden, Mass. 
Mrs. P. L. Wheeler, Malden, Mass. 
Philip L. Wheeler, Malden, Mass. 
George H. Phillips, Malden, Mass. 
Clayton M,. Wright, Worcester, Mass. 
Leslie G. Wright, Malden, Mass. 
Charles E. Gordon, Cambridge, Mass. 
John McKenzie, Cambridge, Mass. 
H. J. Smith, Portland, Maine 
Harry M. Seabury, Springfield, Mass. 
George W. Lathrop, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Earle B. Warner, New Haven, Conn. 


Donald B. Partridge, Norway-Paris, Maine. 


Ernest C. Marriner, Waterville, Maine. 
John H. Dodge, Worcester, Mass. 
George W. Clark, Sanford, Maine. 

. C. Emery, Rochester, N. H. 
Albert Dillingworth, Taunton, Mass. 
John A, MacGilvrey, Lawrence, Mass. 
L. J. Pollard, Bangor, Maine. 
Charles L. Niedmer, Malden, Mass. 
J. Frank Williams, Malden, Mass. 
William E. Blackman, Trenton, N. J 
Mrs. James Kelsey, Jersey City, N. J. 
James Kelsey, Jr., Jersey City, N. J. 
Abbie Kelsey, Jersey City, N. J. 
Morton C. Haight, Pitman, N. J. 
Grace G. Haight, Pitman, N. J. 
Rachel E. Gardiner, Pitman, N. J. 
Paul E. Severin, Irvington, N. J. 
Jerome R. Israel, East Orange, N. J. 
Mrs. F. J. Israel, East Orange, N. J. 
F. J. Israel, East Orange, N. J. 
Stephen E. Pauly, Asbury Park, N. J 
D. E. Burton, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Randall W. Conklin, Asbury Park, N. J 
O. LaRoy Dickerson, Lakewood, N. J 
Frank White, Lakewood, N. J. 
Waldo E. Holbrook, Lakewood, N. J 
Harvey Bronner, Keyport, N. J. 
Mrs. Harvey Bronner, Keyport, N. J. 
Wm. F. Stanhope, Keyport, N. J. 
Mrs. Wm. F. Stanhope, Keyport, N. J. 
W. A. Ennis, Pleasantville, N. J. 
Joseph C. Bitler, Hammonton, N. J. 
Alice A. Bitler, Hammonton, N. J. 

F. O. Walter, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mrs. O. Decker, Elizabeth, N. J. 

W. E. Cheesman, Burlington, N. J 
Jesse P. Everham, Toms River, N. J. 
Louis G. Heller, Bridgeton, N. J 


James A. McWilliams, Clayton, N. J. 
Rev. Randall W. Conklin, Asbury Park, N. J. 
James C. Idler, Atlantic City, N. J. 

H. W. Breder, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 
Wilbur M. Roll, Washington, N. J. 
Mrs. Wm. M. Roll, Washington, N. J. 
H. Carleton Brown, Clayton, N. J. 
Frederick Hickman, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Eugene G. Smeathers, Rahway, N. J. 
A. Bruce Cook, Rahway, N. J. 

Benj. R. Faunce, Riverside, N. J. 
Henry C. Eisenlohr, Atlantic City, N. J. 
F. Emery Stevens, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Dr. J. H. MacGregor, Bayonne, N. J. 
Dr. W. J. Carrington, Atlantic City, N. J. 
James Andrews, Dover, N. J. 

C. F. Osman, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Alex. Vollmer, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Carl T. Roesch, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Wilbur Reed, Camden, N. J. 

Wm. H. Fischer, Toms River, N. J. 
George Maier, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Arnold Rippe, North Hudson, N. J. 
David R. Brewer, Woodbury, N. J. 
Frank Galland, North Hudson, N. J. 
George R. Geiger, Newark, N. J. 

C. A. Harwell, Berkeley, Calif. 

A. Haven Smith, Redlands, Calif. 
Charles N. Fehr, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dan. H. Cannon, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
C. J. Killmeyer, Wheeling, W. Va. 

O. L. Puth, Newark, N. J. ‘ 

Paul C. Lehman, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Joe Goldstein, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

W. G. Paul, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Wells P. Goodenough, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Henry T. Bowie, El Paso, Tex. 

Wm. G. Wuehrmann, El Paso, Tex. 
Herbert Titter, Lewistown, Mont. 

A. W. Donaldson, Titusville, Fla. 
Edward S. Snover, Port Huron, Mich. 
W. Fred Smith, Americus, Ga. 

Robert Murray Pratt, East Chicago, Ind. 
Merrill D. Davis, Glendale, Calif. 

A. L. Bain, Glendale, Calif. 

Frank E. Runnenburger, Harrisonville, Mo. 
R. B. Bordner, Modesto, Calif. 

Rev. Harvey V. Miller, Alameda, Calif. 
J. B. Scullin, Alhambra, Calif. 

Harrison A. Miller, Yakima, Wash. 
Isador Meyer, Vallejo, Calif. 

S. J. McCallie, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

C. M. Weston, Los Angeles, Calif. 

F. C. Buell, Rushville, Ind. 





Fear 


If we could tear Fear from the human 
hearts we would destroy three-fourths 
of all human misery. Of all negative 
emotions, fear is tne most injurious, most 


weakening, most destructive, most 
paralyzing, besides being the most 
futile. 


Fearing a thing does not make the 
feared thing disappear; fearing the 
approach of a misfortune does not keep 
off the trouble. 

Fear is an actual poison that weakens 
your strength to meet catastrophe when 
it occurs, and above all paralyzes the 
mentality to handle situations properly 
and energetically. 

Fear is the hermaphrodite parent of a 
host of minor emotions as destructive 
as the parent. The most destructive of 
them is Hate. 

He who wants to come to terms with 
life, who expects to get happiness out of 
his earthly existence, must first of all go 
about determinedly, uprooting the 
poisonous roots of Fear from his soul. 

—|Put and Take, Alliance, Ohio. 
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The MAN 


Who 
Took 4 Short Cut 


THE SALES MANAGER Of a mid-west concern learned 
of a large order about to be placed by a firm situ- 
ated hundreds of miles away. He knew that others 
were after the deal and feared it would be closed 
before his representative could arrive. He called 


the firm on the long distance telephone to ask 





them to hold the order until he could send a sales- 


man. It wasn't necessary. He got the order himself, then and there. 
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